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NOTICE ON THE NEW SERIES. 


THE Managers of the A/on¢h, in accordance with their announcement made some 
time ago, are now able to resume the monthly publication of their Review, in a larger 
size and with a prospect, as they hope, of greater usefulness to the Catholic cause 
than before. The monthly numbers will be slightly smaller in size and price than 
the double numbers lately issued, and will form ¢4ree volumes annually. The price 
per annum will be exactly that of the ordinary Quarterly Reviews. 

Dec. 22nd, 1873.. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings ............ t Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. P for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ”s for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depdts in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. - for a year. 
II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering ‘Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


FoR the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of beoks at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 


‘ 
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Complete Catalogues of Books ( English and Foreign), Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &c., may be had on application. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 
Protestant Journalism. p. 4. Foreign Literature. p. 11. 
Life of Father Mathew. p. ‘ Life of Cherubini. p. 2. 
Life of Margaret Ro Sir er Books. pp. 8 & 9. 


Life of Margaret Hibet pe ‘2. Catholic Church in Scotland. p. 2. 
Map of London. p. American Books. p. 13. 


Holywell and its ° eS p. 2. School Books. p. 10. 
Incense. p. 2. Jesuit Ascetical Library. p. 3. New vol. 


Books, &c. for Month of Holy Angels. p. 10. Rules for a State of Life. Pp. 
Segur’s Holy Communion. St. Joseph’s Theological Library. p. 2. 


. 2. 
Sacrum Se — by Fr. Formby. p. 5. Strawcutter’s Danghter. p. 2. 
Woman’s Work. p. 7. The Church and the Apocalypse. p. 3. 


Summer Talks about Lourdés. p. 2. Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. p. 5. 


Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet. p. 4. Spiritual Conflict, by Castaniza. p. 6. 
Dame Dolores. p. 4. Life of Sister Emmerich. >. & 


Catalogue of German Music. p. 4. Hymns for the Church. p. 2. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Avancini’s Meditations. Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by 


Afternoons with the Saints.. New Edition. |  ..H. Thompson, M.A. 
hich is Right? a Story. The Perfect Lay- Brother. 
a + ene Sor Each San by Fr. de Boylesve, | Balinez Philosophy. 

The Wyndham Family ; a Story of Modern Life. 
nn Tady’ s Dowry, by Father Bridgett. Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 
Peace through the Truth, Ind Series, by Rev. Fr. From an original Translation in the tine of 

Harper, 8. James IT. 
The Victins of the Mamertine, by the author of | Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 
the “‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.” Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. 


QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the * Month.”) 
The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H.J.Cotenriper. 
Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
e Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emmy Bow tes. 
ith Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corertpar. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 
e History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe ta Parma, of the 
or ciety — Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev, H. J. Couerinae. 
rice 78. 6d. 
e and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coreripce. 
Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 
Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C.Bateman. 6s. 6d. 


4. 

5 

6. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Groretana Funierton. 6s. 
7 

8 














. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.Gotpie. 6s. 


. The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus ; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuserre Borro, of the same 


Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corerimper. 6s. 6d. 
[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 
tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 


9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English version. Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Corerinas, 8.J. 6s. 

10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Hrten Ram. With Preface by 
Rev. H. J. Cotermnes, 8.J. 5s. 


The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. O'C. Morris. 
(Nearly ready. 


The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 
GEorGIANA FULLERTON. 

The Life of our Life. By the Rev. H. J. Conerer. 
[The first volume will appear in the course of 1874.] 

The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 

The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). By E. Bowues. 

The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Gorpre. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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| History of the Catholic Church in 

| Scotland, from the Introduction. of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Time. By James 

|  Watsn. One vol. 8vo, 616-pp., 128. 6d. 


| A Pilgrimage to the Country of 
Blessed John Berchmans. By the Author 


of “‘ The Life of Blessed John Berchmans.” 
2d. 


Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 


for the Sundays. , 
Scorrr, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 


With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
Bishop OF Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 

Also just published. 

Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 

to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 


‘* Giving Glory to God.’ A Sermon 
preached in preparation for the departure of 
the English Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. 
By the same. Price 6d. 


Meditations of the Sisters of Mercy, 
before Renewal of Vows. By the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Grant, Bp.of Southwark. Reprinted 
from an unpublished edition of 1863. 1s. 6d. 


Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Betuasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Srewart. Price 3s. 6d. 

Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Aenes 
Srewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More's Family. 6s. 


Life of Margaret Hibbert. 
Father Coox, O.M.J. Cloth, 1s. 


Hymns of the Church. By Rev. J. 
Watuace, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


By Rev. 


Map of London, shewing the Churches and 
Chapelsin London. Plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 
Holywell and its Pilgrims. 
Author of “ Tyborne.” Price 1s. 


By the 


Church Incense, best and ones st made, 
in pound canisters, at 2s. 6d. each. <A trial 
is requested. 

Segur’s Practical Counsels for Holy 
Communion. 2nd Revised Edition. 4d.; 





cloth, 8d. 





for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels | 
From the Italian of Mgr. | 


and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles. | 








ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 


Eprrep sy Fartners or THE Society or JEsus. 


I. On some Popular Errors concerning 
Politics and Religion. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Roserr Montaaev, M.P. 
6s. 


Contents. — Introduction. I. The Basis of 
Political Science. II. Religion. III. The Church. 
IV. Religious Orders. V. Christian Law. VI. 
The Mass. VII. The Principles of 1789. VIII. 
Liberty. IX. Fraternity. X. Equality. XI. 
Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accom- 
a Fact. XII. Capital Punishment. XIII. 
ziberal Catholics. XIV. Civil Marriage. XV. 
Secularization of Education. XVI. Conclusion. 
Additional Notes. 

This book has been taken from the “‘ Risposte popo- 
lari alle obiezioni pid diffuse contro la religione; opera 
del P. Secondo Franco. Torino, 1868.” It is not a 
translation of that excellent Italian work; for much 
has been omitted, and even the forms of expression 
have not been retained. Nor yet is itan abstract; for 
other matter has been added throughout. The aim of 
the Editor has been merely to follow ot the intention 
of P. Franco, and adapt his thoughts to the circum- 
stances and mind of England. 


The Month of Mary of Ou) Lady of 
Lourdes. By Henri Lasserre. Translated 
from the French (‘Twenty-third sdition) by 
Mrs. Croster. 2s. 6d.; blue cloth 3s. More 
than 25,000 copies of the original have been 
sold. The translation is copyright. 


The Strawcutter’s Daughter; and The 
Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining-roon, .Two 
Stories. Edited by Lady Greoreraja Fut- 
LeRTON. Translated from the Frenck. 2g. 6d. 


On the Choice of a State of Lie. By 
the late Joun Baptist Matovu, LordBishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the Fremh, by 
ALoysiUs DEL Vitrorio. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Ligends 
of the Dissolution. By the Autlor of 
*‘ Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 


Register! Register! Register! An 
Appeal to Catholics, showing the meaas of 
getting on the Registers of Parliamentary, 
Municipal, Union, and School Board Voters. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Rospert Montagu, 
M.P. Price 2s. 


The Pope and the Emperor. Nire 
Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Bath. By the Very Rev. 
J. N. Sweeney, O.8.B.,D.D. 2s. 


Sermons for all Sundays & Festivals 
of the Year. By the Very Rev. J. N. 
Sweeney, D.D. 2 Vols. Price 15s. 

The Heart of Jesus consoled in the 
Holy Eucharist by the Communion of 
Atonement. By a Father of the Society of 
Jesus. 3d, 


Summer Talks about Lourdes. By 
Crecin1a Mary Cappett, author of ‘‘ Never 
Forgotten,” “ Nellie Netterville,” &c. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 

















Liprary oF , ieee Pe OR 
Edited by Epwarp Hearty Tuompson, M.A. 
Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
S.J. 5s. Second edition. 
II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 


the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 


Second edition. 

ITI. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, | 
S.J. 5s. 

IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 


or, Perfection in the World exem- | 


plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, 6s. 


In preparation. 


VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 


Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 


Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine: her 
Life, her Ecstasies, and her Stigmata; a 
Medical Study. “By Dr. F. Leresvre, Pro- 
fessor of General Pathology and Thera- 
eutics in the Catholic University of Louvain, 

ce. Translated from the French. Edited 
by Rev. J. Spencer Nortucore,D.D. Full 
and complete edition. 3s. 6d. 


Geronimo: A True Story. 
Hersert. Price 4s. 


Who is Jesus Christ? Five Lectures 
delivered at the Catholic Church, Swansea. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Heprey, O.S.B., 
me | Auxiliary for Newport and Menevia. 


By Lady 


1s. 4 ContEents.—I. The Word made 
Flesh. II. Antichrists. III. Redemption. 
IV. Sanctification. V. The Abiding Pre- 
sence. 


Seur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. Price, on toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 
3s. acme 


Practical Counsels for Holy Commu- 
nion. By Mgr. pE Seaur. Translated with 
Introduction by the Right Rev. Dr. Fur- 
tone. Revised and edited by a Catholic 
Priest. Price, cloth gilt, 8d. 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
Discussed. By Very Rev. Canon Estcourt, 
M.A.,F.A.S. With an Appendix of Original 
Documents and Photographic Facsimiles. 
One Vol. 8vo, 14s. 


A Comparison between the History 
of the Church and the Prophecies of the 
Apocalypse. ‘Translated from the German 
_wE Epwin DE Liste. 238. 


‘Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Sr. JOsEPH’s aati Liprary. 


Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society 


of Jesus. 


I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By J. E. Nieremsera, 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father 
Gatiwey,8.J. Price 6s. 


II. A Remembrance for the Living to 
Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- 
rorD, §.J. Reprinted from the Author’s 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661 ; 
with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by 
Fr. Joun Mornis, 8.J. 2nd edition. 2s. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Arias, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father Georce Porter, 8.J. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the 


Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 
Anis, 8.J. Translated from the Italian. 
One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 


Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 


Love of God, By Rosert Sournwex. of 
the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 
with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 

now first published.) 


VII. A Treatise on the Particular 


Examen of Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienamus. By Father Luis 
DE LA Patma, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Sacred Pas- 
sion.” With Preface by Father Grorer 
Porter, 8.J. Prices 2s. 6d. and 2s. 


VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 


which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 
of Perfection are Explained. By Father 
GasPaR DE LA Fiauera, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mrs. R. Bennerr. Edited by Rev. Gzorcz 
Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. 


IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 


Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 
Ven. Fr. Nicnoias Lancicivs, of the Society 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. Geoxer 
Porter, 8.J. 68. 6d. 


The Children of “Mary before Jesus, 


forsaken in His Tabernacle. By Grorce 
GRETTON. Translated from the Ninth 
French edition. 1d. 


| Dr.Nicholson’s Accusation of the Arch- 


bishop of Westminster. By Catholicus. 1s, 



















; 














Just out, price 10s. 6d. 


Protestant Journalism. By the Author 
of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 


Contents :—l. Roman Telegrams — Conservative 
History —Jews and Journals—French Huguenots — 
National Churches—Schemes of Unity. 2. Christianity 
of the ‘ Echo’—Roman News of the ‘ Globe’ —The new- 
est Religion out—The * Saturday Review’ on Bishops— 
Manchester and the Pope. 3. A polemical Truce; ap- 
proved by the ‘Morning Post;’ Motives for it—The 
Established Church—Conservative Socialism—Latest 
News from Rome. 4. The Past Year and the Future of 
Protestantism. 5. Two Bishops. 6. German Pe Tse- 
cution and English Sympathy—The ‘ Daily News’ on 
the Pope—A remarkable Sermon—A united School 
Board. 7. Church and State. 8. Quare fremuerunt 
Gentes? 9. Christian Unity—Modern History—A View 
of Religion. 10. The Wolf and the Lamb—A Declara- 
tion of War. 11. Church and State. 12. Catholicism 
and Republicanism—American and English Journalism. 
13. The Blessings of a Free Press. 14. Cesarism and 
Journalism—Cesar on the Bench—The Irish Synod— 
The English Convocation. 15. Anglican Confession— 
The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ on Canon Law—The Fourth 
Estate. 16. Quarrels of Unbeliev rs—Apropos of M. 
Littré—Freedom in Germany—Journalism in excelsis— 
*A Teacber of Religion. 17. A new Festival—an _ one 
—Consistent Legislation—Historical Paradox. Un- 
certain Sounds— Unwholesome aa lg Re 
pees Confessions. 19. Exeter Hall—Difficulties of 
ishops—The ‘Saturday Review’ on the Reformation 
—The ‘Telegraph’ on Bismarck—The ‘Standard’ on 
the Chureh. 20. Theology of Peers and Journalists— 
Confession in England and America. 21. Temporal 
Thrones—The World without the Church—The Gospel 
of the ‘Saturday Review’—Comedy Monks. 22. French 
Penitents and English Critics—The ‘Saturday Review’ 
on Anglicanism—Fruits of the Establishment. 23. Saul 
among the Prophets—How the next Pope will be elected 
—Relics—Funerals—The Bosom of the English Church. 
24. The ‘Times’ on Ritualism and Pilgrimages—English 
Journals and Anglican Bishops—Academical Sermons. 
25. Jansenists and yy og English Pane- 

ists—The Spirit of Ritualism. The Primitive 
urch—A Stage beyond it—A new Patria +h—A hint 

to the ‘Saturday Review.’ 27. The Millennium—The 
Truth about Dollingerism— Bishops and Ritualists. 
28. The Church of England—A Comic Theologian— 
The Millennium postponed—Newspaper piety. 29. God 
and Czesar—The Conversion of England—A Bishop at 
Bay—Roma periclitans. 30. Light from the Provinces 
—Luminaris of Ritualism—The Branch Theory— 
Reinkins in excelsis. 31. Corporate Reunion—The 
Spirit of Revolt—Profanity Rebuked. 32. ‘The blessed 
Reformation’—Unity in Discord. 33. Authority and 
Obedience—Anglicanism fatal to both—The Idolatry of 
Secularism—'The Fruits of a Congress. 34. ‘The Vicar 
of Christ and the Vicars of Satan. 35. The Future of 
Ritualism— Wanted an Authority to obey—The Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 36. Why do Englishmen hate their 
2. undivided Church —An historical Acci- 
dent. Journalistic Candour—The Nature of ‘the 
highest. ‘Authority ’—The Communicable Attributes of 
God—Infallibility. 38. Ultramontanism. 39. Anglican 
Views of the Christian Church. 40. Authority and the 
Theory of Anglicanism. 41. Prophets of Evil—Physical 
Science—The Logic of Unbelief. 42. Is the Christian 
Church dead? 43. German Persecutors and English 
Apologists. 44. The Great Question. 45. Israel in 
Egypt. 46. Plain Speaking. 47. A new Note of the 
Church. 48. The Vicar of Christ. 49. Nebulous Chris- 
tianity. 50. Religious ‘Bunkum.’ 51. A House di- 
vided against itself. 52. Persecution and its Fruits. 
53. Dogma in the Nineteenth Century. 54 The Arch- 
bishop’s Bill. 55. Reformers, Conservatives, Defenders 
of the Establishment. 56. The ‘ Bouncing’ Journal— 
The ‘Liberal’ Journal. 57. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church—Sham Romanism— German Persecution—A 


New Rite. 58. The Chaos of Anglicanism. 59. Ame- 
rican Pilgrims—Dr. Fraser—John Bunyan. 60. Man- 
chester Theologians. 61. Universal Nonconformity. 


62. The Public Worship Bill, and what it proves. 63. 
Spiritual and Temporal. 64. A Form of Lunacy. 


Catalogue of Music, published by the 
St. Cecilia Society at Ratisbon. 8vo, 
9d. net. 








Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. ‘Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of 
Scots from April, 1585, to the time of her death, 
February 8, 1587. His correspondence with Lord 
Treasurer Burghley and Sir Francis Walsingham 
enters into the details of her life in captivity at 
Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of 
the letters now published are entirely unknown, 
being printed from a recently discovered Manu- 
script. The others have been taken from the 
originals at the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. The letters are strung together 
by arunning commentary, in the course of which 
several of Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, 
and the question of Mary’s complicity in the plot 
against Elizabeth's life is discussed. 





Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 3s., cheap edition, 2s. 


or the Wise Nun of 
By the 


Dame Dolores; 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 
ConTEenTs.—I, The Wise Nun of Eastonmere. 

II. Known too late. III. True to the End. 

IV. Olive’s Rescue. 

The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 
Rev. Joun Mornis, 8.J. 2nd edition. 14s. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the ‘‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

The Irish University Question. 
Sreruen M. Lanicay, A.B. Is. 


By 





Monastic GLEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate. 


No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 
Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 


Also, separately. 


Tne Orrices or Prme AND CompLine. 8d. 
Tue Orrices or Tiercr, Sext, AnD None. 8d, 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 














~ ‘Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 

















A New Work in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
By Rev. Henry Formsy. 3s. 6d. 
Sacrum Septenarium; or, The Seven 

Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in 

the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, 

the Mother of the Christian family; for the 
ease a and instruction of her children. 
he volume, which places the glory of the Blessed 
Virgin in an entirely new light, will be preceded 
by a Preface particularly addressed to the ‘ Chil- 
dren of Mary,” exhorting them to a specially 
attentive study of the pattern placed before them 
by their elect Mother. 

The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which as 
S. Thomas teaches are necessary aids to salvation, 
are given to all Christians without distinction in 
the Holy Sacrament of Confirmation: and the 
above volume shows how the Blessed Virgin, as 
the Mother of the whole Christian family, exem- 
plifies the operation of these several Seven Gifts 
in her own life, in the way of a maternal pattern 
placed before her children. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By Atexanper Woop, 
M.A. Oxon., of the Somerset Archxological 
Society. Price 5s. 


The Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hops. 
New edition, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


Seven Stories. By Lady Groroiana 
Futtertox. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Re- 
aration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
IV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
Story. 5. Trouvaille; or the Soldiers 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. 3s. 6d. 


The Epistles and Gospels of the Sun- 
days throughout the Year; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. Daniev 
M’Cartuy, D.D., Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew, Maynooth College. Com- 
plete in one vol., 12s. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 

By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
II. Are Miracles going on still? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 

VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 

VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible # 

Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s. ; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s. Also the whole 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price 1s. 6d. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. Witha 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cartes B. Garsme. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


First Series. 





Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rosert J. Carsery, 8.J. Price 1s. 


Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. Avpnonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. : 

Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—l. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

Prices: 3d.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Church. 
By George Gretron. New edition (the 
12th), 6d. 

The Helpers of the Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d.. 

ContEents.—I. Introduction. II. Mother Mary 
of Providence: her Childhood and Home Life. 
III. The Formation and Development of the 
Order. IV. Last Days of the Foundress. V. The 
Helpers of the Holy Souls in England. VI. Asso- 
ciated Members. VII. Concluding Reflections. 

N.B.—The proceeds of this publication will be 
devoted to the promotion of the work of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls in England. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuarues B. Garsive, 
M.A. te. 

Contents. —I. Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque’s Early Life; her entrance into Religion. 
II. Her Visions. II1. Her Expiatory Sufferings. 
IV. Father de la Colombiére. V. Tribulations and 
Death. VI. Golden Sayings of Margaret Mary. 
VIL. The Title of Venerable; Heroic Virtue. VIII. 
The Affirmation of Miracles. 1X. Beatification. 
X. Decree of the Beatification of Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. 

Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
“ Our Little Woman.” 32. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 








The Popular Use of the Bible encou- 
raged by the Catholic Church. By the 
Rev. Kenetm Vaueuan. Price 3d. 





“Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
NewsHam. 68.3 reduced to 1s. 6d. 


Emmore: a Tale of Home Life. To 
which is added ‘“ Lotty’s Christmas Eve,” 
and “The Men of Wycombe.” By Cyr 
Austin. Limp cloth, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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GROTTO OF LOURDES. 


An accurate and striking Model, in hard 
Plaster Composition, of the Grorro oF THE 
Apparition, from sketches made on the spot, 
combining, together with figures of Our Lad 
and Bernadette, a representation of the Well 
and its surroundings; the whole coloured 
naturally. Our Lady is shewn in the attitude 
described by Bernadette, and with all the 
accessories of attire, &c., faithfuily rendered, 
in strict accordance with the revelations made; 
while the latter kneels at her feet, habited in 
the distinctive peasant costume of the locality, 
and holding a lamp in the form of a taper, 
which, by an ingenious concealed method, 
can be kept burning at pleasure. 

Size of the whole, 21 inches by 14. Price 
£3 3s. Alsoa smaller size, combining each 
of the above features. Price £2 2s. 


Eternal Punishment. By the Rev. J. B. 
Morris. 1d. 

Considerations for a Three Days’ Pre- 
paration for Communion. Taken chiefly 
from the French of ‘Saint Jure,8.J. By 
Cece Mary Cappety. Price 8d. 


The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 
the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Baye. Price 5s. 


Florence O’Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Agnes M. Srewarr. Price 5s. 


A Night at Madame Tussaud’s, and 
fancied Historic Conversation between Illus- 
trious Personages. Price 2d. 





The Pope and the German Emperor. 
Letter to His Majesty King William of 
Prussia, Emperor of Germany, by Arna- 
nasius CLEMENT. Price 1s. 6d. per dozen. 





The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 
By Dom J. Casraniza, 0.8.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Canon Vaueuan, Eng- 
lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. Re- 
printed from the old English Translation of 
1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- 
produced in Autotype. 8s. 6d. 


The ‘Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 
Herr Fréuuicu. Price 2s. 

Directorium Sacerdotale; a Guide for 
Priests in their Public and Private Life, 
From the French of F. Benepicr Vauuy,S8 J. 
With an Appendix for the use of Seminarists. 
For the Clergy only. Price 4s. nett. 


Prayers used at St. Edmund's College, 
Ware. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Historical & Legendary Recollections 
of the Rock of Cashel. By M. St. J. N. 
Price 6d. 
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Catholic Union Papers. No.1. Sup- 


pression of Religious Orders in Rome. 


Price 6d. 
| Do. No. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 


bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 
Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 


Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 


1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 

2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. 
Mons. Oxier, Founder of St. Sulpice. 
per 190. 


The Complete Works of S. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq.,M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left of 
this important work. 


By 
1s. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
12s. 6d, 

Versicles and Tales; or Leisure Hours 
of a Youth. By P. Mac Hare Dany. Cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


May Papers; or, Thoughts on the 
Litanies of Loreto. By Epwarp Ienartius 
Pursrick, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
3s. 6d. 








Lecture on the Passion Play. By 
the Rev. W.S. Berry. Price 6d. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 

Portrait. Price 6d. 

A Visit to Louise Latean, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872. With a short account of her 
Life, and a description of her Stigmas and 
her Ecstasy. By the Rev. Geratp Mot.oy, 
D.D. Price, in wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars,” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrucote. Price 6s. 


Tale of Tintern: a May Pageant. By 
Reverend E, Caswaut. Second edition. 
Price 28. 


New Mass for Men’s Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By J. Hatiterr Suerrarp, Organist and 








Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


























WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 

Sin and its Consequences. 2nd edit. 
6s. 

Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 


Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 

Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Vols. L, I1., and III., each 6s. 

Petri Privilegium. 10s. 6d. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 


The Grounds of Faith. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 
Dignity and veo 74 of Labour. 


6d. 


New anv Revisep Epitions oF THE WoRKS OF 
THE Rey. Fatuer Rawes, O.8.C. 


Homeward: A Tale of Redemption. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 
God in His Works. A Course of Five 
Sermons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Beloved Disciple: or, St. John the 
Evangelist. In one vol., neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Septem: Seven Waysof Hearing Mass. 
5th Edition. 1s. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 

- ealf,4s. French Translation, 1s. 6d. 

Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd 
Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*The Eucharistic Month. From the 
Latin of Father Lercari,8.J. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 

«Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the 
Heavenly City of God. 2nd edition. 8d. 

*Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Chiefly from the Canticle of Canticles. 2nd 
edition. 6d. 

*Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
2nd edition. 8d. 

Hymns, Original, &c. 
cheap edition, 6d. 

* Or in one vol., Visits and Devotions, 
neat cloth, 3s. 
Preparing for Publication, 

A Second Edition of Sursum; or, Sparks 

Flying Upward. 
Also, two new Works, 
The Prince of the Apostles. 
In Exitu Israel. 


Neat cloth, 1s.; 





KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
By M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 

The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations ot 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part LI. Revelations of the Love ot 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love ot 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament ot 
Penance.—Part IV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 





Just out, price 78. 6d., 2nd edition. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude, of the Order of St. Benedict. 


Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series of Books for Spiritual Reading. 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition; First vol. of Series. 
Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 8rd thousand. Third vol.of Series. 
These Works are now being translated into French 
and German. 





Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition, 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 

The Association of our 4 of the 
Sacred Heart ; with Litanies, &c, 6d. 

Visits to the Crib. 6d. 

The Living Crib. 2d. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 

A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 


The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, lls. : plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 

Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 




















The Pilgrimage Hymn. (Adapted for 
use in Churches.) Sung at Paray-le-Monial. 
Price 6d. per dozen; or 25 for 1s. 

The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Satrorp. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Germany, Italy, and the Jesuits: a 
Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
July 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 





Bismarck versus Christ. By a Convert. 
Translated from the Dutch. Price 6d. 


A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 


Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little 
Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his 


Dog. Little Vagrant. 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions: 
their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- 
lities. By Huao J. Youna, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 

Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. Translated by the Rev. Dr. 
Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 





Holy Places. By Rev. Fr. Lampert, 
S.J. Price 1s. Contents: The Rooms and 
the Homes of Saints in Rome. A Miracle 
in Rome, in 1765. The Catacomb of St. 
Callixtns; or, Rome Beneath the Ground. 
The Holy House at Loreto. Appendix. 


Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 
illustrations in photographed etching. One 
vol. crown 8vo, 58. 


Also by the same Author. 
Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 


Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

Founder of 
Translated by 


The Life of St. Gaetan: 
the Order of Théatins. 
Lady Hervert. 2s. 6d. 





The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and 
arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Hueuer. 
Translated from the French. Price 2s. 








SERIES OF PRAYER-BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND ILLUSTRATED. 


Thirty-third Thousand. 

Tue PatH To HEAVEN; the cheapest and 
most complete Book of Devotions for 
Public or Private use ever issued. 

Oy: BOOIOON cdo sas eceicsiccccsones 

Neatly bound, red edges ............. 
Do. do. clasp and rim 

a eee ene 
Do. full gilt, clasp 

French morocco, gilt edges 

Calf, red edges 

Morocco 

Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 

THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. New Edition, 

with all the additional Devotions in general 


2s. 0 


R 





OU mm Com DO 


6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
sdekebuadbevenisnninlapentipsss 0 





use, 
PRIS s itienrienentehienisttinupandberiacmesthaceseh 0s. 6d. 
Do. large paper, superior...............++ 8 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 
IIE 1 AidSdnacanasectesencusess x ¢ 
French morocco, gilt ..........seccesseeerene 2 0 
Calf , 3 6 
Best morocco 4 0 
Gi 5 0 
Wirn EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 
COR, BOR CII oko ceded cst cse cic dccsetesse 1s. Od. 
BOR: SOND « Lanesabinse antes ntocey setedetiectien 1 6 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges ..............++++ 1 6 
MGED MOOMONODD 5 sinrace dshansnananeesiodscesese 2 0 
RY citetaiiitekt <ehankdoeeshadagennendcasanenintin ace 2 6 
RE Nartn: Little ols casgesoniiunthichasdecetsacene 4 0 
French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 
EIEN na chcccchsenscdenccsssodonseonseoss 4 6 
Dla idevicandiph aii dntaiasas Poneininapandnesse 5 6 
Soin DR are tr SPIES Toe oe 6s. to 21 0 
TONE cic gececsioceccsscecsesssvcoycncceiss 5s. and 12 0 
Do. elegantly ornamented..............+.++ 21 0 


GARDEN OF THE SouUL. 18mo Edition, 





good type. 
MIN asinssniioch cddaheadasacioahatha seochenadentil 1s. Od. 
With Epistles and Gospels ................+ 14 


GARDEN OF THE Sout. Large type, for 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 


ia katcouinsanasinsssioninseianonapaboxacean 2s. 

Bl TED as ecscnvsnctacbasissiathoneaasy 2 6 
ee RR RGIS Fore mek. 3 0 
OE spss nb clacchissieidvonadbnadhecertebsdaiabebies 4 6 
TID sciccnctisdcitaictisdeschedantasdecteesndae 5 6 


GoLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 
Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 
(thick or thin paper). 





ROG, Git CAWES......ceevecsccesccece 6s. Od. 
French MOrTOCCO ...........0..see000 7 0 
COU scanecccdacdibvussuiecpissbecdsietciedibeneeert 8 6 
ND Sadsksncccsdcekssden teh neeisascbcrstsacks 9 6 
eee eee ee ll 0 
With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 
With Epistles and Gospels, 1s. extra. 
Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
BNE evnccesnsassesencessnsennsnsapinhacegsensiens 15 0 
Do. beautifully ornamented............... 42 0 
Morocco, ANtIQuUe ..........cccceceeee 21s. to 45 0 


MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. 
tion, 32mo. 
Cloth 


Abridged Edi- 


TUNED. <isicscnsacneseniensiditmcanenmbavsaoaa : 
NOE PAGNOOED oo csc asdncchcousenscacecceuseoes 3 6 
MEE <chnacaseaspeescnkadi,agieaindain there tokaaame 40 
I Seren re ee aan 4 6 
TOD cacscasnchdcnpaee das ssedhtn teesséalbaieg 5. 0 

WD cbsiclisacinacicopetectim weet aiecssiseecssia 6 0 
Ivory, ornamented.................. 12s. and 21 0 








Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 

















MissaL. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). 


Roan, embossed, gilt edges . Od. 
French hoa 







6 

DO. GiB...) .cad0.0000 6 
Calf flexible, POH COGOB. 15530 icdedioresisivccce 6 
Morocco, gilt edges ............ccecseseeeeeees 6 
Morocco, WEIN cchseckss ceagecons sascdocbipooosesss 0 
TE | ccdchsscaccasacscecscnscsccsoonsoaes : 


Morocco limp, turned-in edges 

Red.and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, beautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clasp, very elegant, 2s. 

Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 


THe CuurcH MANuvAL, with Epistles and 


Gospels. 
MRE Titi calsathsacabatecticcsosteoasnecesss “eases 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, gilt edges ............ee-.0+ 3 6 
RI heparan bdexnassesceptenpoketbcsnnacdscsssheesen 5 0 
INE Uridccciddisscecscosacsnnsescacssctnnneses 5 6 
I, SincessspsvecsoncbasediehssgessMiakduetty dimstele 6 6 


Also in various elegant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s, and 21s. 
CaTHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION; 
a First Prayer-Book for the Young. In 
os type, with engravings. 


M orocco 


THE CaTHoLic’s VADE MeEcum; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 


Cloth 
Embossed roan, gilt edges 
French morocco 
Calf, red edges 
Morocco 
Gilt 
Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, a illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 
gantly ornamented, Qs. 
A superior edition of ‘the same (red borders, orna- 
ments, &c.), calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 73, 





® 
CATHOLIC’s DaILy CoMPANION. 


MMM, ieckxitsustiadddbancespasbectentscciadeckabiogs Is. 0d. 
PRE PRONOGOS 50-2 .ocicndetLodeacecebsess cseces 26 
RS SETA GER ERIN LAA PR Pee PEE 38 0 
IE ths sab iode dickies sadsanctsadadthecsasseseabs 3 6 
ID ian coe ccccAceawdtyec cesatieescscadecstbes 4 0 
ST 2s tlacin celina tlie cinbuintbddegadenshincsseiioes 4 6 
SR ER EeR on 54 1 F- 12 0 
Elegantly ornamented .............sesseeeeee 21 0 


THE Pocket PRAYER-BOOK, with beau- 
tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 

Cloth gilt 

Cal 











» &c. ; ivory, 15s, ; ele- | 





Septem; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RawEs. 





GOI sino sictesnashigthsag csinsncthasartatpion . 1s. Od. 
Boards, fine edition .............scssscseeeeees 20 
BOON Secccsinctdoseciessiansssconsnseonioaep 2 6 
RE Ee TOE Re ENO 5 0 
TEGAD OOO 00020050905 Sesoocedsppsssbbactstheeinses 5 6 
FLOWERS OF DEVOTION. Diamond type. 
NID aasvdihscqepsscstcaresssdebdetonsssstonstaisoen 1s. Od. 
TEE) cibicdassapiscbtigdeignbstascuaionouneset 1 
French Morocod........02000000seccoscosssoesesesee 2 6 
Ci sadeidepenss 3 0 
Morocco ......... 3 6 
PROWROCO GU a hiin 0 Sin bin as S50ss 00 dtcebsesestete 4 0 
Morocco or Russia, in case ...........++00++ 9 6 

| Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 15 0 
DOE Gaal Aideininiisiowisemennaceuinds 8 6 
Key or HEAVEN. 
IN ta consrcvcceestetatcndatachiesdgenee 0s. 6d. 
BR sos oniecedhecetessttetebdsSsttodstcetupsithtenen a 
French morocco, gilt... ..s.c0.cseeeseeccnereees 2 6 
ERE eon 7 40 
PIII... sieneacatsnsdsandkisnteonsinsoepnesnanetes 4 6 
GIB i isin 3p 54055400 dis 5. Stes Givdn bi Medqo<zh ipo dp 5 6 
Key or HEAVEN, with Epistles and Gospels. 
PORT REIS POE: Nace ded<sqehsscdahtpesenntoons 1s. 6d. 
French MOFOCCO, Gilt .........eseeeseeeeeeees 3 0 
French morocco, rims and bar ............ 4 6 
GRE feb Sis dcvkes tn Sénsdcedte Vind deedssetiscsesennes 5 
ng ROE I | 6s. to 21 0 
MUNI. sci: chcanconsd ulaishesdemecatenenaanadmeieles 12 
ORBAMIOEO TVOEY........00..ccsccsccnsscocsencses 21 0 
CATHOLIC PIety. 
Roan, ls, ; and other bindings, as above. 


DalILy Exzactss, New Edition, with 
beautiful engravings. 


IIT» sxsdsicnd cacieneckbetribaiecpiadinepnabecasioll 0s. 6d. 
PE TIS ves icssadeosndessceposonpeonccna 10 
Vita DEVOTA. 

SI. crnianddesahs nocsbincubioceie a a Os. 9d. 
Bk casdivesicevctchssasdatecudcds anicensteeoaie 0 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY FaMILy. 

EIN GE MEE as. <ssnasscqnhsusaseroupascoes 0s. 6d. 
ENON CHEN ao oosnna de Saicecisedscbesdesiccns 0 8 


PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND Sr. 
MECHTILDE. 
Neat cloth, lettered 
Cheap edition, limp cloth 
French morocco, red edges ................+ 
Best calf, red edges 
Best morocco, plain 
Ditto, gilt 
THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. 

1s. 6d. and upwards, as above. 


THe Dawn oF Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 






MANUAL OF THE SACRED HeEarT. New 
and beautiful edition. 

i SS Oe ee ere eee 2s. Od. 

Bed OF: GUNG OAGQOR: ocinesnctescsccscsssesosantios 2 6 

CINE sceqeiics cacao caves csicadapseseniade 5 6 

PED. occccccvarchictngeaenesensieticdas diets 6 6 


MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
HeartT,. Same prices. 


CHILD’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


Few FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN. 28.; 
calf, 3s. 
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See 


NEW STANDARD SoHOOL BOOKS FOR REVISED CODE. 


da. Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s Primer ....in cloth 4 .. 3 0 | Book V. for Standards V. 
Dh: acahesacae ad | rae ey and ‘VI..... 0... incloth 1/4 .. 12 0 
PEE, «5 theedmas “ Shoe Die ALSO, 
Book I. for Standard I. mn 6 .. 4 6 | Primer (Part I.), stitched 
6 im Il. i 7 5 3 WYAPPED ce ncccccccecce 0 He 3:3 
c.~ = » 10 .. 7 6 | Lesson Sheets, large type, 
- at aeih A . nae perset 1 6.. 1 2 


These Books have been revised by the authority of the Archbishop and Bishops of England to meet the 
requirements of the New Code. 


SERIES OF READING- BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


da. 
4 Fourth Book........++0+.. per dozen 12 0 





Primer ....++eee0es -. per dozen 1 
First Book .......seeeeee 2 2 0 *.* = _ Ww poe auger Phy ny Covent ef 
additiona 1 
*Supplement to do. ..++++-- ” 40 junior pi “7 'iPhey aloo comprise ele- 
Second Book ....++++++-- ” 5 0 mentary lessons in writing and arithmetic. 
*Supplement to do. ......+. ” 6 0 | Tablet Lessons, in sheets, very large 
Third Book .........+0+e0 ” 8 0 THEO oc sececcccccsoss Price per set 1 6 





SERIES OF RELIGIOUS READING-BOOKS, By A DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 
No. 1, SUITABLE TO STANDARDS 1 & 2, 
Price 10d., with full Allowance to Schools. 
No. 2, FOR STANDARDS 2 & 3, now ready, 1s. 
No. 3, ” ad 4 & 5, Re 1s. 6d. 





BOOKS, &c., FOR THE ‘MONTH OF OCTOBER 


(MONTH OF THE HOLY ANGELS). 
Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels, and especially to the Angel 


Guardian. Translated from the French of Henri Marie Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux. 
By Epwarp Heaty Tuomeson, M.A. Cloth, 3s 

Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. Translated from the French of M. l’Abbé 
G. Cuarvon. Third edition, revised, 4s. 

Angels’ Visits, By the Author of “ Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy.” 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Packet of Tickets for October, Price 4d. 

Flowers of October; the Month of the Holy Angels,—Affections and Prayers 
for every Day of the Month. Translated from the French. Price 6d. 





STATUES—GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


A very fine Model, life size, 5 ft......cccceccsccccccecccccccces £10. 
is 5 Wf Merry rise e rier ere 30s. 
BRT. ccviccccstcctscccscsscoes 308. 
Also finely carved in Wood, from a new and beautiful design, 3 ft. £10 10s. 
Plain. Coloured. 
S inches ..cccccccccccesccseces 1s. Gd. | 1Sinches ......cccccccccccccece 20s. Od. 
Re: ta) ST eiathcerceeshouee onan D rr Gn ‘ae, coeansnshiedhaesidaninn 63 0 
Deva - senatkeabenekaieaan 10 6 


Medals, Rosaries, Crucifixes and Objects of Piety in great variety. 
PRINTS—GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Coloured. Plain. 
Lithographs ........ 8x6  .. Os. 8d. | Lithographs ........ 8x6 1s. 6d. 
as. mah os ob 11x9 1 6 ia?” Mae eee 9 x 64 1 6 
9. «iC Oe eee 14x8 1 6 gy Oa ee 14x11 4 0 
r we 14x LDS Se ere nee 15x12 .. 8 6 
oe  “weceees - 16x12 .. 2 0 Etudes ... ose, S236. 96 O18 
” gemnenes Ba eag 3 0 Do. on black ground.. 193x124 .. 8 O 
eecccces 118x134 .. 2 0 Etudes . ccccccccccce. 25.X 205... 5:0 
Steel Plate Engravings 11x7 .. 4 0 a) bb enehee news 2x81 -...0 Bs 
14x17 .. 14 0 





” ” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Codex Canonum Ecclesiz, qui ex antique jure 
adhuc usque vigent et ex Concilio Tridentini 
decretis, &c., &c. 1 vol. large 8vo, 6s. 

Clementis Schrader, 8.J. De Theologia gene- 
ratim commentarius in Sacram Theologiam 
“odnyoc.” Royal 8vo. 1874. 6s. 

Goudin, P. F. Tractatus Theologici juxta 
incdncussa tutissimaque dogmata. Divi 
Thome Aquinatis, doct. Angelici. Nova 
editio emendata cura et studio P. F. A. M. 
Dummermuth, Ord. Pred. in Collegio Lova- 
niensi Sacre Theol. lect. Tomus I. De 
Scientia et voluntate Dei. De providentia, 
——— et reprobatione. Tomus II. 

e Gratia Dei. 

Marchini, Joh. F. De divinitate et canonicitate 
Sacrorum Bibliorum generatim et singulatim 
tractatus. Editio seconda pluribus anno- 
tationibus aucta. 8vo. 1874. 6s. 6d. 

Martin (Conrad, Episcop. Paderborn.). Om- 
nium Concilii Vaticani que ad doctrinam 
et disciplinam pertinent documentorum col- 
lectio. LEditio altera. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Caietani Sanseverino Philosophia Christiana 
in Compendium redacta. Editio tertiz auc- 
tior diligenter que emendata. 2 vols. 12mo, 
78. 

Commentarii in Quator Evangelistas a Joanne 
Maldonato, 8.J. Theol. Quos edidit Dr. 
J. M. Raich, Ecclesie Cathedralis Mogun- 
tine Pretendatus. 2 large 8vo. vols., dou- 
ble columns, 24s. 

Actes de la captivité et de la mort des R.R. P.P. 
Olivain, Ducoudray, J. Caubert, B. Leclerc, 
A. de Bengy, de la Cie de Jésus. 10 édi- 
tion, considérablement augmentée. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 302. 28. 

Almanach de l’atelier pour 1875, in 16mo de 
104 pages. 3d. 

Antechrist, I’. Examen critique de |’Ante- 
christ de M. Renan, par M. T. J. Lamy, 
chanoine honoraire de la cathédrale de 
Namur, &c. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 132. 9d. 

Par le méme. Les Apétres: Examen critique 
du second écrit de M. Renan sur les origines 
du Christianisme. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 102. 9d. 


Aux hommes indifférentes en matiére reli- 
gieuse, par J. B. Feyens, docteur en philo- 
sophie et en lettres. 12mo, pp. 96. 9d. 


Blauda, par Bosquet. 12mo, pp. 272. 2s. 
This Book is written after the style of 
Card. Wiseman’s “Fabiola.” The scene is 
laid in Rome, during the persecution of the 
Christians by Diocletian. 
“It is readable and instructive.”—Eztract from a 
French Review. 
Boissier, La religion Romaine d’Auguste aux 
Antonins. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 451—465. 15s. 
A very careful study of the manners, vir- 
tues, religious sentiments, &c., of the dif- 
ferent classes. 





Bonheur de la vie. Lettres a une jeune fille 
aprés sa premiére communion, par Mlle. A. 
Durand de la Grangére. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
192. 38. 

Catholicisme et la France, par le Comte de la 
Peyriére. ‘La France d’Aujourdhui.” 8yvo, 
pp. 328. 6s. 

Craven, Mme. 
12mo. 68. 

Danzas, le R. P. Etude sur les temps primi- 
tifs de ordre de S. Dominique, ‘‘ Le Bien- 
heureux Jourdain de Saxe.” ‘Two volumes 
already published. 10s. 

Dallet, Ch. Missionaire apostolique de la 
société des Missions étrangéres. Histoire 
de l’eglise de Corée précédée d’une introduc- 
tion sur l’histvire, les institutions, la langue. 

Divinité de Jesus Christ de M. l’abbé Dehaut. 
8vo, pp. 180. 

This forms an introduction to the author’s 
work on the Gospels. 

“ An excellent work and should be in the hands of all 
those who have the ‘Evangile expliqué, &c.,’ by the 
same author.”—Zctract from Review. 

Education dans la famille et dans les écoles, 
questions pratiques, par le P. Tissot, S.J. 
12mo, pp. 172. 1s. 3d. 

“The author enters minutely into his subject, and 
shows with great force how the education of youth 
should be directed, and in what it should consist. .. . 
It is an excllent book, and well suited to all classes of 
society.”” 

Essai sur la méthode et les fondements de la 
philosophie, par M. Abbé Piques. 12mo, 
pp- 176. 3s. 

Erasme, Etude sur sa vie et ses ouvrages par 
Gaston Feugére, professeur au Lycée Char- 
lemagne. 8vo, pp. 475. 6s. 

France, La, le Pape et l’Allemagne, par M. 
Louis Guillebert. 18mo, pp. 54. 1s. 

Gay, De la vie et des vertus Chrétiennes con- 
sidérées dans l'état religieux. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 572—639. 12s. 

This work is divided into 17 chapters, 
thus:—De la Vie Chrétienne. De I’état 
religieux. De la foi. De la crainte de 
Dieu. De l’espérance Chrétienne. De l’hu- 
milité. De la mortification. De la tenta- 
tion. Dela Sainte Pauvrété. De la chas- 
teté. Del’obeissance. De la Charité envers 
Dieu. De la Douleur Chrétienne. De 
Vabandon a Dieu. De la Charité envers le 
prochain. De trois devoir de la charité fra- 
ternelle. De l’eglise triomphante, suffrante 
et militante. 

Guide le des gens de travail pour étre heureux 
dans ce monde et dans l’eternité, par l’ Abbé 
Mouze, curé de 8. Leonard. 3iéme edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 152, 94d. 

Histoire litteraire de l’ancien Testament, par 
T. Néldeke, traduit de Allemand. 12mo, 
pp- 391. 4s. 

“(est un vrai manuel de critique négative... , 
Les adversaires que M. Néldeke veut combattre, ce sont 
surtout les rationalistes mitiges . . . .” 


Le mot de l’enigme. 2 vols. 
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Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1789, racontée 4 mes petits 
enfants, par M. Guizot. Tome III. (with 
74 engravings on wvod), Svo, pp. 566. 18s. 


Histoire des Francais dans l’Inde, depuis la 
fondation de Pondichéry jusqu’a la prise de 
cette ville | pabaipeite) par le lieutenant- 
colonel Malleson, gouverneur de 8.M. le roi 
de Mysore. ‘Traduction de Mme. 8. Le 
Page. 8vo, pp. 504. 7s. 6d. 

Grand secret du salut ou |’Art de bien prier, 
par M. l’Abbé P. Brevet, curé de Tlemcen, 
chanoine honoraire d’Oran. 12mo, pp. 
414. 38. 

Mullier. Repertoire du Prétre destiné a lui 
faciliter la préparation des sermons et a lui 
procurir de nombreux sujects de meditations. 
Ouvrage presentant dans l’ordre alpha- 
bétique, un resumé de tout ce qui se rapporte 
a la foi, A la morale, ou a la perfection chré- 
tienne. Suivi d’une table alphabétique des 
matiéres. 4iéme édition, augmentée de 
moitié. 1 vol., in 8vo, double columns, pp. 
1180. 12s. 

Nicholas. La révolution et l’ordre Chrétien. 
Deuxidme édition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

This is a revised edition, containing many altera- 
tions, and followed by “‘ La Monarchie et la question 
du drapeau.”’ 

Vie de M. Olier, fondateur de seminaire de S. 
Sulpice, par M. Faillou, prétre de S. Sulpice. 
Aime édition, revue et considerablement 
augmentée par l’auteur. 3 vols., in Svo, pp. 
488—616—658. 22s. 6d. 


Volstendiges Katholisches Ehrecht mit leson- 
derer Rucksicht auf die practische Seelsorge 
(Matrimony according to Catholicism, practical 
advice especially for the use of the Clergy. 8vo, 
pp. 590. 

Der Konigsreithen von Juda und Isriiel nach 
den biblischen Berichten und die Keilin- 
schriften chronology of the Kings of 
Juda and Israel according to the Bible, &c.) 
8vo, pp. 33. 1s. 


Reithmeyer. Lehrbuch der biblischen Her- 
menentik aus dessen hinterlassen Hand- 
schriften, mit Erganyungen und einer Le- 
tensskizze des Verfassers heransgegeben, 





von Dr. Thalhofer. 8vo, pp. 256. 6s. (Manual 
of Biblical Hesinenentich, 


Immer, Prof. au der Universitat zu Bern Her- 
menentik der Neuen Tastaments. 8vo, 
RP 302. 4s. 6d. (Hermenentics of the 

ew Testament). 


Das Leten der Herren Jesu Christi nach den 
Evangelien zusammengesteltt (Life of our 
Lord from the concordance of the four Evan- 
gelists), von Joh. Albr Bengel. 32mo, 
pp. 371. 

Docteur Joseph Fessler, bischof von 8. Polten 
und Sekretiir des Vatikanischen Concils. 
Ein Letensbild, von Anton Erdinger. 8vo, 
pp. 218. With portrait, 3s. 9d. 

This short life will be read with interest by all who 
ever knew anything of the holy secretary of the 
Vatican Council. 


La Madre Chiesa nelle sue Relazione con Dio 
e coi suoi figluoli nella santa Messa, ossia 
Spiegazione storica, critica, morale della 
santa Messa, pel Teol. Prof. e Miss. Apos- 
tolico Belasio Antonio Maria da Sartinara. 
12mo, pp. 592. 4s. net. 

An excellent book, and has the approbation of 
twenty-seven Italian bishops. 


os 


LITERARY NOTES. 


M. Mame of Tours has just published, in 
French, a very fine edition of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s “ Four Lest Popes.” 

The Ratisbon edition of Gury’s “ Theology” 
is now complete, in two volumes, price 11s. 

M. Marietti of Turin is reprinting Surin’s 
‘*Vite Sanctorum.” The work will form 
about 12 volumes, large 8vo size, and will be 
offered to subscribers at the rate of 16s. per 
volume. 

M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the Paris 
“Univers,” is engaged in writing a Life of 
Christ. The work is to be beautifully illus- 
trated, and is to be published in November 
next. 

A new and revised edition of ‘‘ Moral Theo- 
logy,” by Gury, with Notes by Ballerini, is in 
the press. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Revue Catholique, 
Des Institutions ET pu Droit, 
Par une Société de Juriconsultes. 
SerremBre 1874. 


I. Le Libéralisme: Jude de Kernaeret.—II. 
Examen Critique de la Réforme Sociale: Michael 
Sévin, avocat A la Cour d’appel de Paris.—III. 
Notes Sommaires sur les Réformes a introduire 
dans notre Législation en Matiére de Séduction 
(suite et fin): Cheysson, ingénieur des ponts et 
ehaussées.—IV. La Sépulture Cathol. et la Loi 
Civile.—2. L’Inhumation en terre sainte (suite et 
fin): André Gairal, docteur en droit, avocat ala 
Cour de Lyon.—V. De la Révolution dans la Loi 





ou du Retour Légal de la Barberie (suite et fin) : 
L’abbé J. Crozat.—VI. Les Congrés Catholiques, 
& la occasion du premier congres italian tenu & 
Venise (1874): Extrait de la ‘‘ Civilta Cattolica.” 
VII. Jurisprudence.—-Presbytéres: E. P. 
Monthly; subscription, 10s. yearly. 





Analecta Juris Pontificii. 


Le venerable Jean Eudes. —Bulles inédites.— 
Union des eglises paroissiales,—Pouvoir du Pro 
Curé. —Chanoines. — Vicaire paroissial. — Con- 
sultationes canoniques.—Melanges, 


Bi-monthly; subscription, 16s. yearly, post free. 
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Revue des Questions Historiques 
(QuarTERLY). JuLy 1874. 

I. Le Brigandage d’Ephése, d’aprés les Actes 
du Concile réecemment retrouvés, par M. l’abbé P. 
Martin, chapelain de Saint-Geneviéve.—II. La 
Jeunesse d’Elisabeth, Reine d’Angleterre, par 
M. L. Wiesener.—III. Robespierre et la Révolu- 
tion de Thermidor, par M. Ch. d’Héricault.—IV. 
Les Médes et les Perses.—Empires et Croyances, 
par M. Félix Robiou.—V. Mélanges.—VI. Cor- 
respondance : L’intolérance.de Fénelon, par MM. 
le gre O. Douen et Ph, Tamizey de Larroque. 
—VII. Courrier Anglais, par M. Gustave Masson. 
—VIII. Courrier Italien, par M. Giuseppe Pitré. 
—IX. Chronique, par M. Marius Sepet.—xX. 
Revue des Recuils Périodiques, par M. Fr. de 
Fontaine.—XI. Bulletin Bibliographique. 


Subscription, 24s. a-year, post free. 


Bibliographie Catholique: 
Revue Cririque DES OuvRAGES DE RELIGION, 
DE Puitosopui£, v’ Histoire, DE LitTERATURE, 

p’ EDUCATION, ETC., 

Destinée a toutes les personnes qui aiment a 
bien connaitre les livres qui paraissent, soit 
pour les lire elles-mémes, soit pour en 

ermettre, en conseiller ou en défendre la 
ecture. 
This periodical appears every month; 
subscription, 188. a-year, post free. 





Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 

OU SERIE D’ARTICLES ET DE CONSULTATIONS SUR 
LE Drorr Canon, LA LituRGIE, LA 
THeoLtoaie Morag, ETC. 

Sous la direction du R. Prat de Mons, lecturer 
de théologie morale, et de M. l’abbé 
J. B. Fauise. 

Bi-monthly, 88. yearly, post free. 





Le Correspondant. 

10 Ao@t. A. Boucher: La guerre civile aux 
Etats-Unis. —Comte de Sudre: Une éducation 
militaire.—E. Allaire: Journal de la La Bruyére. 
—L. Chabaud: Le Secret de la comtesse, pro- 
verbe.—Abbé O. Delarc: Hildebrand, jusqu’ & 
son cardinalat (11).—X. Marmier: Nouveau voy- 
age au Groénland.—M. de la Rocheterie: Dix 
années de la vie d’une reine.—A. Nisard: Du latin 
de I’ Jmitation.—Mélanges. —Quinzaine politique. 
—25. Comte de Champagny: La Religion romaine, 
d’Auguste aux Antonins.—A. de Pontmartin: 
Royalistes et Républicains.—A. Lemoyne: Une 
Idylle normande.—T. Chantelauze: Marie Stuart 
(m1).—A. de Malarce: La gestion financiére de la 
délégation de Tours.—M. de la Rocheterie: Dix 
ans de la vie d’une reine (fin).—E. de Fontette : 
Le Droit criminel en Europe. V. Fournel? Les 
ceuvres et les hommes.—J. Autran: Amaryllis, 
poéme.— Mélanges. —Quinzaine politique. 

Subscription, 42s. a-year. 





Etudes Religieuses, Philosophiques, 
Historiques et Litteraires. 

Aoft. P. L. Gazeau: Oraison funébre de Ni- 
colas Cornet ; Bossuet et le jansénisme.—P. H. 
Ramiére : La Banqueroute du libéralisme (suite). 
—P. A. Haté: Les Résultats des recherches pré- 
historiques.—P. L. Marquigny: Le Congrés de 
Lyon.—P. F. Pepin: Les pausements ouatés.— 
P. J. Brucker: Savonarole et ses récents historiens. 
-—Bibliographie.—Varia.—Chronique. 

Subscription, 218. a-year. 





Revista Mensual de Filosofia. 


Mai. Fed. de Castro: Nueva biografia del 
doctor D. Antonio Xavier Perez y Lopez.—U. 
Gonzalez Serrano: Estudios sobre el positivismo 
(fin).—Los jardines de ninos.—Revista. 

Juin. Fed. de Castro: Nueva biografia del 
doctor D. Antonio Xavier Perez y Lopez (suite).— 
Chronicon del Monge de Silos.—J. Del Perojo: 
Noticias bibliograficas de Alemania.—M. de la 
Revilla: Los santos de la humanidad.--M. An- 
gulo: El cambiante de Bagdad.— Revista. 





Les Missions Catholiques. 


7 Aoat. Tle de Paques. Destruction d’une 
chrétienté.—Notvelles.—La persécution religieuse 
en Allemagne.—Voyage de Hakodaté & Yoko- 
hama (suite).— Nécrologie.—Damas,—Coup d’ceil 
descriptif (suite).—(1 gravure.)—14. Constanti- 
nople. La persécution contre les Arméniens 
catholiques.— Nouvelles. —La persécution reli- 
gieuse en Allemagne.—Voyage de Hakodaté a 
Yokohama (suite). (3 gravures.)—Variétés, Un 

érerinage & Sancian.—Damas. Alentours de 

amas. — 21. Ile de la Trinidad. La léproserie 
de Cocorite. (3 gravures.)—Nouvelles.—La Pro- 
eager ge “Ahn ie.— La Société 

iblique anglaise et étrangére.—Damas. La mis- 
sion catholique.—28. La France au Tong-King ; 
le traité annamite.—La persécution religieuse en 
Allemagne (1 portrait.)—Nouvelles.—La Propa- 
gande (suite) (1 grav.).—Nécrologie.—La Société 
biblique anglaise et étrangére (suite).—Damas. 
Les missions protestantes. 

Weekly, Subscription, 148. a-year. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 


ler Aoat. I Cattolici e le urne politiche.—La 
nuova proposta di legge sul matrimonio civile.— 
Le vie del cuore.—Rivista della stampa italiana, — 
Bibliografia. — Cronaca contemporanea: Roma, 
Francia, Prussia, Vienna.—15. Il focolare delle 
moderne agitazioni communistiche.— La nuova 
proposta di legge sul matrimonio civile.—I Des- 
tini di Roma.—Le vie del cuore.—Rivista della 
stampa italiana.— Scienze naturali.— Cronaca: 
Italia, Spagna, Russia, Prussia. 

Fortnightly, Subscription, 238. a-year. 


Revue des Deux-Mondes. 


15 Aodt. G. Bousquet: Le théftre au Japon. 
—C. Martins: Voyage scientifique autour du 
monde de la corvette anglaise Challenger.—Sacher 
Masoch: La justice des paysans.—E. Montégut : 
Impressions de voyage et d’art (suite).—E. de 
Laveleye: Forme du gouvernement dans la ré- 
publique des Provinces-Unies.—R. Radou: Les 
nouvelles matiéres colorantes.—C. Fistié: Le 
fifre du 15e léger.—Chronique. —Revue. Drama- 
tique. —Essais et notices-— Bulletin bibligra- 
phique. 

ler Septembre. J. Milsand: L’Angleterre et la 
vie anglaise.—P. de Musset: Histoire d’un dia- 
mant.—A. Marescalchi: Une mission francaise 
en Birmanie.—H. Houssaye: Les nouvelles dé- 
couvertes de Pompéi.—Vice-Amiral Jurien de la 
Graviére: La navigation hauturiére.—H. Bierzy : 
Les révolutions de l’Asie centrale a re 
Berquier: Les ligues de la paix et les lois de la 
guerre.—E. Desjardins: La science géographique 
en France et & 1’étranger.—Ch. Louandre : ie 
conteurs francais au XVIIIe siécle.—Chronique. 
— Essais et notices.—Bulletin bibliographique. 
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AMERICAN P 


UBLICATIONS. 





1, BIOGRAPHY 


Artaud de Montor’s Lives of the Popes. 40 beau- 
tiful steel plates. Large 8vo, 58s. ; cash, 48s. 
Darras’ Complete Church History. 4 large vols. 

48s. ; cash, 40s 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 8vo, 30s. 
The Young Converts, by Hecker. 4s. 
Lifeof Mary Ann of Jesus, the Lily of Quito. 4s. 
The Life of St. Ignatius, by Bartoli. 2 vols. 14s. 
Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori. With Portrait. 
1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 
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Studies in Biography. 


IIIL—THE ABBE DE ST. CYRAN (Part II.). 


AT the time when Angelique Arnauld was sent to the convent 
at Maubuisson for the purpose of reforming it, as was related 
in our last paper, the acquaintance between her family and the 
Abbé de St. Cyran had already lasted two or three years, 
having begun in 1620, when Arnauld d’Andilly had been intro- 
duced to St. Cyran at Poitiers by M. le Bouthillier, Bishop of 
Aire, and uncle of the famous Abbé de Rancé. St. Cyran 
seems to have paid visits to Port Royal as early as 1621. 
Some of his letters to Arnauld d’Andilly of this period exist, 
and they show the hard, almost fantastic, egotism of their writer, 
how much at home he already was in the character of a sort 
of religious leader, as well as the mystery under which he took 
care to veil designs which he seems already to have conceived 
of some considerable innovation in doctrine or practice. 
St. Cyran appears to have left Poitiers in 1621, and he made 
Paris thenceforth his ordinary place of abode. He kept up a 
frequent correspondence all this time with Jansenius, but only 
the letters of the latter in reply to his exist. They show the 
progress of the doctor of Louvain in the direction of the fatal 
heresy to which his name has been attached, but they also 
show that there was some mysterious plan on foot between 
the two friends, which it was not thought safe to speak of 
openly, and which, in consequence, had to be written about by 
means of false names, much as we find St. Teresa and her 
friends of the Carmelite Reform corresponding about its affairs 
when it was under persecution, with names for the principal 
actors which were understood only by those in the secret. 

This precaution of secrecy, however, was not adopted at 
the beginning of the correspondence between St. Cyran and 
Jansenius, and there seems every reason for thinking that in 

1 See St. Beuve, Port Royal, t. i. p. 30%. Edit. 1840. 
VOL. III. (NEW SERIES). OCTOBER, 1874. J 
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the same year in which St. Cyran left Poitiers for Paris the 
plan, whatever it was, which the two friends had conceived, 
became more mature, and was pushed by them with greater 
resolution and deliberation. The letters of Jansenius before 
this time show, as we have said, how far he was drifting from 
Catholic doctrine. In 1617 appeared the famous work of Marc 
Antonio de Dominis, the apostate Archbishop of Spalatro, and 
friend of Fra Paolo Sarpi, the libeller of the Council of Trent. 
Jansenius was now in such a position at Louvain that he was 
asked by some people in authority to refute the book; but 
from the way in which he speaks of it to St. Cyran it seems 
clear that he had a great deal more sympathy with the 
line of argument there taken against the authority of the 
Pope than was consistent with the undertaking proposed to 
him. Indeed, St. Cyran himself, as we shall see, became, 
shortly after this, highly indebted to Marc Antonio de Dominis 
for a large part of his own work named Petrus Aurelius. 
Another still more important indication of the direction in 
which Jansenius was tending, is found in the manner in which 
he writes to his friend on the subject of the Synod of Dordrecht 
or Dort (1618—1619). When we remember that the decisions 
of this Synod, in which the doctrines of Arminius were con- 
demned and the most rigid Calvinism asserted, went so far as 
to assert that our Lord did not die for all men, that grace was 
not and could not be resisted, that there was no such thing as 
“sufficient grace” given to all, and that if a Christian did not 
persevere in grace it was because he could not, being positively 
reprobated by God, we may well be surprized to.find Jansenius 
writing to his friend that “they follow almost entirely the 
doctrine of Catholics as to the matter of predestination and 
reprobation, and strike out the more severe parts of Calvin’s 
opinion, retaining, however, the certainty of predestination and 
the inamissibility of grace.” This letter was written in 1620.” 
In the next year we find Jansenius making a confession to his 
friend as to his new views of St. Augustine’s doctrine—a_ con- 
fession which points to the whole plan of his future book, at 
the same time that it seems to imply that the views of the two 
fellow-students at Bayonne had not arrived at full maturity 
during the years of their companionship. “For two years,” 
says Jansenius, “I have been reading St. Augustine with a 
strange craving and profit, having gone over the books of 


2 See Rapin, Histoire du Jansenisme, pp. 89, 90. 
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importance two or three times. I cannot express how much 
I am changed as to the opinion and judgment which in former 
times I used to have as to him and others. I am every day 
more and more astonished at the sublimity and depth of his 
mind, and at the little acquaintance with his doctrine which 
is to be found among the learned, not of this generation only, 
but of former times.” He goes on to declaim against the 
scholastics, and then adds that he does not dare to tell any 
one what, in accordance with the principles of St. Augustine, 
he thinks of a great part of the opinions current in his own 
time, especially those on grace and predestination, for fear that 
he should be treated at Rome as others have been treated. 
He, of course, alludes to the condemnation of Baius. 

These confessions of Jansenius prepare us for his Augustinus, 
the work at which he laboured, it may be said, for the rest of 
his life. The conjunction of Calvinistic notions about grace 
and predestination with sympathy for the attempt of Marc 
Antonio de Dominis to reduce the constitution of the Church, 
if we may use such an expression, to a simple democracy, 
destroying the supremacy of the Holy See while he elevated 
the power of the bishops, is curious, as foreshadowing the 
manner in which the followers of Jansenius were afterwards 
to fight under the Gallican cry against the condemnations of 
Rome. We shall find, as we have already said, that St. Cyran 
soon took occasion to adopt or modify the doctrine of 
De Dominis, in such a manner as very adroitly to appear as 
the champion of the rights of bishops, and that he was received 
as such by a large party among the clergy of France. It was 
believed by the party opposed to the Jansenists that, about the 
time which we have already indicated, in the year 1621, when 
Jansenius visited France, there was held that meeting of the 
leaders of the intended attack upon the Church which goes 
in history by the name of the “Projet de Bourg-Fontaine.” 
Bourg-Fontaine was a Carthusian monastery in the Soissonais, 
a day’s journey from Paris, and it is said that the meeting, 
which became afterwards so famous, was attended by St. Cyran, 
Jansenius, Cospeau, afterwards Bishop of Lisieux, Peter Camus, 
Bishop of Belley, “the unworthy friend of St. Francis de Sales,”*® 
Arnauld d’Andilly, and Simon Viger. It was determined to 
endeavour to reform the doctrine and discipline of the Church, 
to dissipate the darkness in which so large a number of 

3% Maynard, Hist, de St. Vincent de Paul, t. ii. p, 220, 
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Christians were involved, to establish what was in truth the 
Calvinistic teaching as to the Incarnation and Grace, to dis- 
courage people from the frequentation of the Sacraments of 
Penance and Communion, and to prepare for the condemnation 
which any new doctrines would be sure to meet with at the 
hands of Rome, by denying the monarchical constitution of the 
Church and restricting the exercise of Infallibility to General 
Councils. The literature relating to this “Projet de Bourg- 
Fontaine” is too large for us to attempt to enter here on all 
the questions which have been raised concerning the meeting 
and its deliberations, in pursuance of which it is said that the 
members divided among themselves the execution of the various 
branches of the plot in a manner which singularly corresponds 
to the parts actually taken by them in that war against the 
Church which was soon afterwards raised. 

It is, at least, certain, that from this time the action of 
St. Cyran became more and more decided and definite, while 
his correspondence with Jansenius, as far as can be gathered 
from the letters on one side, became more and more mysterious 
and confidential. Jansenius becomes Sw/ficius, the doctrine 
which he is to defend under the name of St. Augustine is 
Pillemot, a certain house (the party) has to be built, the Jesuits, 
the great adversaries, are Chimcr, and St. Cyran himself is 
Durillon or Rongeart. One of the letters, which was afterwards 
made much use of, speaks of the policy of enlisting religious 
communities or congregations on the side of the new movement. 
“The convent,” writes Jansenius, “is as passionately interested 
in the proceedings of Su/picins as the Carmelite Fathers are 
about their religious sisters) This makes me see that people 
of that sort are very strange when they embrace a cause, and 
I judge from this that it would be a great thing if P7//emot were 
to be seconded by some such community, for when they are 
once embarked in the question, they go beyond all bounds, 
for or against a side.” Jansenius, with something of the 
lumbering man of erudition about him, had still a good deal 
of discernment, and managed one or two matters for the 
University of Louvain which were intrusted to him about 
this time with the Spanish Court, with considerable adroitness. 

The part of St. Cyran in the new movement was to gain 
personal influence wherever it was worth gaining, to found, in 
truth, a party by means of direction, the confessional, the 
relations of friendship, family ties, and social position. We have 
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already mentioned his intimacy with Pére de Condren, and the 
future Cardinal de Berulle, the founder of the French Oratory. 
It was through De Berulle that St. Cyran made the acquaint- 
ance of St. Vincent.de Paul. It is said that when St. Vincent 
was in trouble on account of the opposition raised by the 
monks of St. Victor to the establishment of his Congregation 
in the monastery of St. Lazarus—which has given its name to 
the Priests of the Mission—St. Cyran managed to oblige the 
holy and simple man by an exercise of personal influence. 
The anecdote of the rupture of the friendship which ensued is 
very well known. St. Vincent visited St. Cyran one morning, 
and found him coming out of his private cabinet with his face 
glowing as with fervour. “I warrant, Monsieur,” he said, “you 
have just been writing down something which God has imparted 
to you in your prayer this morning.” St. Cyran replied, in a 
sort of transport, that it was true that God did give him great 
lights. He had revealed to him that there was no longer a 
Church. “No longer a Church!” said St. Vincent. “No longer 
a Church—for more than five or six hundred years past. Before 
that time, the Church was like a great river whose waters were 
perfectly clear: since that time what we take for the Church 
has been only mud and mire. The bed is the same, the waters 
are no longer there.” St. Vincent remonstrated, but his friend 
only became more and more obstinate and haughty, and the 
end was, as we have said, a rupture. St. Cyran, like other 
men of the same sort, was by pride blinded to many things 
which the simplest common sense might have told him, such 
as the effect which such doctrines were certain to have on a 
soul like that of St. Vincent. He made an attempt, which was 
more successful, to gain the Pére Bourdoise, an excellent priest 
who had founded a community of ecclesiastics at St. Nicolas 
de Chardonnet. Pére Bourdoise was one of the simplest of 
men, but, if his simplicity made it easy for St. Cyran to deceive 
him, he was too holy and good to become a true sectarian. 
One of the best of St. Cyran’s conquests, Lancelot, who became 
one of his Solitaires of Port Royal, was a disciple of Pére 
Bourdoise. 

Richelieu himself, whose sagacity as a ruler as to the real 
danger which might come from a new heresy, or even a new 
party, within the bosom of the Church, was to be the cause 
of the great check which St.Cyran and his intrigues were at 
last to receive—Richelieu himself appears to have divined the 
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power of the impenetrable man who was not to be bought, or 
made a tool of, while at the same time he was not simple and 
unworldly enough to be trusted without being bought. Richelieu 
seems to have made acquaintance with St.Cyran while the 
latter was still a dependent on the Bishop of Poitiers. Some 
years after that time, in 1625, when arrangements were to be 
made for the Catholic household of poor Henrietta Maria, who 
was about to marry our Charles the First, Richelieu named 
St. Cyran her chief aumonier. But it by no means suited the 
ambition of St.Cyran to be sent into exile in England, even 
though there were set before his Christian zeal the chances 
which might open to one of his position and character with 
the many heretics in England whose conversion might have 
been attempted. St. Cyran declined the honour peremptorily. 
After that, as his biographer tells us, he was named, in prospect, 
Bishop of Clermont, but the occupant of the see, who was 
thought to be dying, got well again. So it was with four or 
five other bishoprics and places of preferment: it always 
happened that the expected vacancy did not take place. It 
is said that on one occasion when St. Cyran had been to pay 
a visit of thanks to the Cardinal after one of these intended 
appointments, the great Minister led him out on his departure 
through rooms crowded with courtiers, to whom he said that 
they had before them the most learned man in Europe. Yet, after 
all, Richelieu and St. Cyran were never to be sincere friends. 
The Cardinal somehow found him out, and St. Cyran was not 
of a nature that would bend even before Richelieu. It is said 
that the suspicions of the latter were first awakened by a 
famous Capuchin of the time, the Pére Joseph. He had brought 
a community of the “Nuns of Calvary” from Poitiers to Paris, 
and during an absence of his own, had left St. Cyran in charge 
as their director or superior. On his return he found that 
St.Cyran had made himself their master, and breathed into 
their souls an entirely new spirit of strictness and stiffness. 
He felt the danger of the influence which was at work, and 
warned Richelieu. 

It is curious that the troubles of the Catholic Church in 
England should have given occasion to St. Cyran for the most 
successful stroke ever made by him with the object of gaining 
support from the highest authorities in France. The French 
clergy were, as a body, little inclined to novelties, the man of 
highest authority among them, the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, 
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was devoted to religion and orthodoxy, and the Sorbonne 
, was full of doctors thoroughly well affected to the Holy See. 
There were a few “ Richerists,’ and the Parliament was not to 
any great degree unsound. There was little hope, therefore, 
for any direct and open attack on doctrine in France. Still, 
the susceptibilities of bishops as to their jurisdiction might, 
perhaps, be roused, or the smouldering jealousies between 
seculars and religious might be fanned into a flame, while under 
the cover of such disturbances as might follow the new doctrines 
and the new system of religion might be introduced. The 
affairs of England were just at that time in a critical state, 
on account of some misunderstandings which had arisen as 
to the position of religious bodies, or rather, the members of 
religious bodies, in relation to the ordinary authorities. Such 
difficulties must often be inevitable in missionary countries and 
in countries under persecution, and it has sometimes required all 
the authority of Rome to set them right. 

The Catholic episcopate had died out altogether in England 
almost at the beginning of the long reign of Elizabeth, and 
it had not been thought possible, under the persecution waged 
by her Ministers, to re-establish it. There were a number of 
zealous priests up and down the country, many of them 
belonging to religious orders, especially the Society of Jesus. 
There was besides an ever-decreasing number of Catholic 
priests, who had been already such at the accession of Elizabeth, 
and the foreign seminaries which had been instituted supplied 
other secular priests. Thus there had been no impossibility as 
to approaching the sacraments which could be administered 
by priests, although, of course, anything like that frequentation 
of the sacraments which is now common in the country, was 
out of the question. There had been a controversy about 
confirmation, of which the bishops are usually the exclusive 
ministers. It had been debated whether it were a matter of 
obligation to cross the seas in order to obtain the sacrament 
of confirmation, so peculiarly required by Christians under 
severe persecution. The permission of the expedient which 
has sometimes been adopted, of allowing priests to administer 
that sacrament, does not seem to have been demanded. 

The appointment of the archpriest Blackwell was intended 
as a remedy for this and other wants of the English Catholics, 
but, as is well known, there was a party among them who 
received him badly, and it at last became apparent at Rome 
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that the dissensions would be most satisfactorily settled by the 
appointment of a bishop. Gregory the Fifteenth’s nominee, 
William Bishop, a doctor of the Sorbonne, died prematurely, 
and at last Urban the Seventh named the well known Richard 
Smith Bishop of Chalcedon, and sent him to England. We 
need not go at any length into the history of what followed, 
and we should probably have to transfer to ourselves the feelings 
and excitements of a state of things which has now happily 
passed away, before we could thoroughly sympathize with either 
of the two parties which then divided the persecuted Church 
in this country. No doubt the hard condition of the Catholics 
had rendered necessary the exercise of a very large amount of 
freedom in the use of their functions on the part of the 
missionaries, a freedom which a new comer, like the bishop, 
might wish to curtail, in order to introduce a more normal 
system, such as prevailed in countries under different conditions 
from those of England. No doubt many of the Catholics 
would resist what they considered a very inopportune exertion 
of authority, calculated seriously to trammel the great work of 
the salvation of souls. There may have been faults of temper, 
or manner, or judgment on both sides, though at the present 
day we can hardly doubt that the side in favour of which the 
decision of Rome was ultimately given was the side of right as 
well as of common sense. 

The fullest account that we have met with of the controversy 
between the Bishop of Chalcedon and the opposite party 
among the English Catholics, is given by Pére Rapin in his 
Histoire du Jansenisme, a work which existed only in manuscript 
down to our own day, and which was not published till some 
time after M. de St. Beuve had issued his well known book on 
Port Royal. Rapin, in this, as in other matters, writes with a 
strong sympathy to one side, but he is a most conscientious 
author, and is certain to have authority for the facts which he 
states. He is treated with great respect by M. de St. Beuve, 
who consulted his work in manuscript, but who might have 
derived a far larger amount of useful information from it than 
he has actually availed himself of. Rapin’s narrative of the 
controversy about the Bishop of Chalcedon is far too long 
for us to attempt even to epitomize it here, nor is it necessary 
for our present purpose to do more than refer to the discussion 
in which Father Knott and Father Floyd, two English Jesuits, 
and Dr. Kellison, the principal of the English College at Douai, 
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took the chief parts. The matter was brought before the 
Assembly of the French Clergy by the Bishop of Chalcedon 
himself, and, in consequence of his application, the work in 
which Kellison had been answered by the Jesuit writers was 
severely condemned by the Assembly—a good deal, it appears, 
in consequence of the influence of Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
a personal friend of the bishop. The censure of the French 
clergy was repeated by the Sorbonne, notwithstanding the 
exertions of Father William Talbot, also a Jesuit, who was sent 
to France for the purpose of preventing such a judgment. The 
English Catholics addressed themselves also to the French 
Ambassador, and sent a formal Complaint to the Assembly 
of the French Clergy, which was followed by a very spirited 
publication called the Sfongia, in answer to the judgment of 
the Sorbonne. Both these publications, it appeared afterwards, 
proceeded from the active pens of the two fathers already 
mentioned, Knott and Floyd, but at the time their secret was 
so well kept that the Superiors of the Society’s houses in 
Paris, when interrogated by the bishop, were able to declare 
that they were in entire ignorance of the authorship of the 
Spongia. 

The progress of the controversy seems to have irritated 
minds on both sides more and more, but it brought things 
to a state which was sure finally to remedy itself. The 
Bishop of Chalcedon, finding himself supported by Richelieu 
and the French clergy, “abounded in his own sense,” and 
made fresh regulations, tending to what he considered the 
reduction of the action of the religious priests to its legiti- 
mate bounds. In a country thoroughly at peace, and with 
no elements of persecution or of the missionary condition 
about it, such regulations might have been altogether normal, 
though it may be doubted whether a wisely inspired hierarchy 
will ever be inclined to make the question between the secular 
and the religious clergy a matter of war to the knife. In the 
condition of England, without any hierarchy and in a state 
of furious persecution, and at a time when it was essential 
that the faithful should be allowed to avail themselves freely 
of all the spiritual succours within their reach, such a policy 
as that pursued by the Bishop of Chalcedon was sure to end 
as it ended in his case. The authority of Rome was invoked, 
the authority without the action of which neither religious 
orders nor bishops can ever be safe from mistakes of judgment 
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and occasional exaggerations of their own privileges and prero- 
gatives. Again and again has the prosperity and welfare of 
the Catholic Church in England been saved from possible 
shipwreck by the interference of the successor of St. Peter, 
nor will the age ever come when his unerring wisdom and 
practical judgment can be dispensed with in that or any other 
part of the Christian world. Urban the Eighth ended the 
dispute of which we have been speaking by a brief addressed 
to the Bishop of Chalcedon, in which he disapproved of the 
spirit in which the latter had acted, and told him to change 
his manner of acting and renounce the exaggerated ideas 
which he had conceived of his hierarchical powers. He told 
him to set things once again on the same footing of liberty 
on which they had been settled before his mission to England. 
The bishop obeyed, and the affair might have been forgotten 
if St. Cyran had not chosen to take the opportunity which 
it afforded him of appearing in the advantageous character 
of a defender of hierarchical rights, even though in doing this 
he took a line more or less in opposition to the decisions of 
Rome. It seems from a letter of Jansenius to St. Cyran 
(written before the termination of the controversy) that the 
doctor of Louvain was inclined to restrain the ardour of his 
friend in the matter. Jansenius told him that the defence 
by the English Jesuits was thought highly of at Louvain, 
and that measures were being taken to get the Universities 
of Ingoldstadt and Prague to express some approbation of 
it. The Spanish doctors at Louvain, many of whom belonged 
to religious orders, were particularly in favour of it, and the 
censure passed by the Sorbonne was thought to be unorthodox. 
Jansenius, however, was unable to frighten St. Cyran, and the 
work, which was afterwards known as Petrus Aurelius, appeared 
from time to time in separate portions without any author’s 
name, though the friends of St. Cyran were constantly vaunting 
and praising it, and it seems to have been pretty generally 
understood that he was the author. It was a curious mixture 
of opinions concerning the hierarchy and its necessary preroga- 
tives which are exaggerated though not heterodox, with other 
maxims and doctrines which were St. Cyran’s own, and which 
contain all the venom of what was afterwards the practical 
system of Jansenism, a system which owed more to him than 
to his friend from whom it took its name. 
At bottom, the hierarchical views of St. Cyran were almost 
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identical with those of Marc Antonio de Dominis. The dignity 
of bishop was made equal to that of Pope. Provincial Councils 
were made equal to General Councils, and thus the authority 
of the latter was destroyed. Some ferrors of Wicliffe and 
Huss, condemned at Constance and at Trent, were renewed. 
These heretics had taught that bishops and prelates are only 
so in name if they fell into mortal sin. The Azrelius taught 
that the priesthood is annihilated by a mortal sin, public or 
private, interior or exterior, against chastity, and that if a 
bishop becomes a sinner he falls from his episcopal state. 
There were other similar errors. Bishops who laid aside their 
jurisdiction, in order to lead a private life, were said to 
abandon their dignity and. character at the same time. 
Religious taken from their monasteries to be made bishops, 
were declared not to be true bishops. The power of parish 
priests was taught to be the same as that of bishops. St. Peter 
and St. Paul were two heads of the Church, making one. 
Then, as to other matters, it was taught that the three vows 
are not essential or necessary for the acquirement of perfec- 
tion, and that the religious state befitted no persons better 
than the wicked and the criminal, on whom in ancient times 
it was sometimes imposed as a penance. Again, God did not 
will that all men should be saved. The frequentation of the 
sacraments was often more injurious than profitable, as in 
most cases they are more. likely to be abused than used 
rightly. Here we touch upon some of the practical maxims 
which led to so much mischief in the hands of later disciples 
of St. Cyran. There are also many traces of the system. by 
which the author prepared his followers to emancipate them- 
selves from the external authority of the Church in case of 
necessity. The book was undertaken nominally in defence 
of the rights of the hierarchy, but it provided for the case in 
which the hierarchy might perhaps be against the tenets of 
St. Cyran. Thus, in case of heresy, every Christian is to 
become judge, all exterior circumscriptions of jurisdiction are 
at an end, if the bishop of the diocese does not intervene the 
neighbouring bishops may do so; if they fail, any one what- 
ever. After all, who is to decide what is a case of heresy? 
The just man is “to apply his mind, as far as may be, 
directly to the light of faith, and to see therein in it the 
mirror of celestial glory.” This was a favourite way with 
St. Cyran of providing for that direct personal illumination 
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which he assumed, and which was to make him practically 
infallible to those who came to him for direction. 

Strange to say, the Assembly of the Clergy of France 
approved this work in 1635, granted a sum of money to the 
first printer, and deputed some members of the faculty of 
theology to discover its true author. In 1641 the same 
Assembly ordered the reprinting of the work at its own 
expense, /ussu et impensis Cleri Gallicani, and it did the 
same in 1645-46. It is fair to add, however, that the appro- 
bation and order of 1641 were carried by a sort of surprize, 
and that the King interfered to punish the printer and seize 
all the copies which remained in his offices. In 1656 the 
Assembly of the Clergy formally disapproved of the work, 
and the authors of the Gallia Christiana, who had eulogized 
St. Cyran as its author, were ordered to strike out their 
eulogy. We may wonder at these changes on the part of 
an Assembly, which, although it had no claim to any 
thoroughly ecclesiastical or synodical character, was still in 
some respects a representation of the clergy of a great 
Catholic nation. But St. Cyran, who died before any of the 
dates which we have mentioned in this paragraph in connec- 
tion with the votes of the Assembly except the earliest, left 
behind him a name which was made the watchword of a 
party which carried underhand intrigue to its perfection, and 
we must consider the various decisions of the Assembly of the 
Clergy simply as indicating the success or failure of attempts 
to obtain from that body an indirect adhesion to the opinions 
of the sect, which was commonly called after the name of 
Jansenius, but which was in reality gathered together by the 
personal influence of St. Cyran. 

It was not by his Petrus Aurelius, nor by another work 
which he had published, some years before, against a Jesuit 
father, Pére Garasse, that St. Cyran made his way to this 
sort of small empire which he ultimately achieved, and which 
at last seemed so formidable to Richelieu that he determined 
to suppress it, as if it contained the germs of a heresy as 
formidable as those of Luther and Calvin. Pere Garasse was 
a worthy religious who had been asked to write against a 
mad development of licentiousness of the most unrestrained 
kind, united with an almost open profession of atheism, which 
had broken out among the young lords of the Court, the 
friends and companions of Louis the Thirteenth. His style, 
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it seems, was bad, he was too plain-spoken in his accusations, 
and when he came to follow up his attack on the deaux esprits 
of the day by a folio on the chief verities of the Christian 
religion, he laid himself open to criticism, and St. Cyran, as 
if to set the example of that alliance between infidelity and 
Jansenism which was in the next century to bring about the 
overthrow of the Society of Jesus, attacked the work with 
acrimony, keeping still, however, the mask of an anonymous 
writer. His book was dedicated to Richelieu, and the dedi- 
catory epistle was full of the most extravagant praises. It 
was not, however, as we have said, as a writer that St. Cyran 
was to become a power in France. He is, as M.de St. Beuve 
tells us, the “ director” par excellence, and it is in this character, 
and in his influence over a number of souls capable of the 
highest virtue and the greatest services of the Church, that 
we must now chiefly consider him. 

We have mentioned the beginning of his acquaintance with 
the nuns of Port Royal. It was not till many years had passed 
since the final “conversion” of Mére Angelique and her religious 
that St. Cyran came to hold that position towards them which 
made them the victims of his spiritual ascendancy. The first 
step which brought them under his influence was taken in 
1626, when the community left their former abode at Port 
Royal, which was henceforth known as Port Royal des 
Champs, to occupy a new convent in Paris, in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques, which took the name of Port Royal de Paris. 
It seems that the transfer was decided on on account of the 
insalubrity of Port Royal des Champs, of the large number 
of religious which the community now contained, and the 
earnest wish of Madame Arnauld, the mother of the family, 
who had been a widow since 1619, and wished to take the 
veil in the house governed by her daughter, if only that house 
could be removed to Paris. There is a family air about all 
the arrangements at Port Royal, and it seems to have been 
considered more than half a property of the Arnaulds. Pére 
Rapin, indeed, gives a favourable account of the widowed 
mother of Angelique, Agnes, and the rest, and says that she 
set herself to work, after the death of her husband, to repair 
the losses which Port Royal had suffered in consequence of 
the manner in which he had imposed himself and his family 
on the community while he lived. He adds that as she could 
not live at Port Royal, her daughters forced her to go back 
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to Paris, and that then the idea arose of transferring the whole 
community, an idea at first opposed by the bishop, on account 
of the bad example that would be given to other communities. 
However, the Arnaulds had great influence, and the step was 
decided on. The transfer was effected in 1623. Before this 
time Angelique had come under the influence of Zamet, the 
Bishop of Langres, who had done her the service of making 
her lay aside for ever the idea of leaving her convent for 
another order. Her mother was professed in the convent at 
the age of fifty-three, after three years of novitiate, and spent 
the rest of her days in the community, in which she had six 
daughters and five grand-daughters. 

Soon after the change from Port Royal to Paris, the convent 
was taken, by a bull of the Pope’s, from the jurisdiction of 
the Cistercian Order, and placed under three superiors named 
by the Pope—the Bishop of Paris, the Archbishop of Sens, 
and Sebastian Zamet, the Bishop of Langres, whom we have 
already mentioned. The real management of the community 
fell into the hands of M. Zamet, whose reputation stood very 
high for perfect acquaintance with the spiritual life and all that 
is concerned with it. He had lately been very successful in the 
reform of a Cistercian convent in his own diocese, named 
Le Tard. The convent had been famous for its disorders, but 
the bishop had given the nuns good preachers and confessors, 
himself undertaking the charge of giving frequent conferences 
to them, and in a short time the convent became a model of 
regularity. Zamet’s influence at Port Royal was all for good. 
He introduced two famous Jesuit fathers, the Pére Suffren and 
the Pere Hayneufve, to the community, by whom they were 
well received and whom they helped much to advance in the 
spiritual life. Everything seemed to promise well. The nuns 
were so much touched by what they heard of the reform of 
the religious of the Convent of Le Tard, who had been trans- 
ferred to Dijon, that, under M. Zamet’s direction, two of the Port 
Royal community were sent thither to gain something of the 
spirit which reigned there. These two were the Mére Agnes 
and a certain Mére Geneviéve Tardif, of whom we shall hear 
more presently. They were received with great charity by 
the nuns of Le Tard, and, after a sojourn of three months, 
were so delighted with their new home as to be unable to 
tear themselves from it. So two of the other community were 
sent back in their stead. One of these charmed the Port Royal 
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nuns so much, that she won all their hearts by her holiness 
and humility, and exercised a most beneficial influence upon 
Angelique herself. One result of this influence was that the 
abbess resolved to resign her position. It was in 1630 that 
Angelique managed to get the nuns leave to elect their abbess 
triennially : it was a way of escaping herself from the charge 
of superior, and we have no reason for doubting that she 
acted in the most perfect good faith. The person elected in 
her stead was the very Mere Genevieve Le Tardif, who was 
now thought and spoken of as a saint. This lady made 
considerable changes in the ways and spirit of the convent, of 
which the Mére Angelique by no means approved, though she 
suffered in silence. 

It is sad to think how great a promise there now appeared 
of real perfection, both in the convent and in the late abbess 
herself, and how it all seems to have been spoilt by a false 
system of direction. M. Zamet was a great friend of Arnauld 
d’Andilly, as well as his sister; and it appears that Arnauld 
was the person who recommend strongly to the bishop the 
Abbé de St. Cyran. During the seven or eight years which 
elapsed while matters were going on so well at Port Royal 
de Paris, St. Cyran was making himself friends and quietly 
picking up influence in every way that was open to him. He 
must already have made some impression upon Angelique, if 
it be true that it was at her entreaty that M. Zamet gave him 
full liberty to do as he liked in the Convent of Port Royal, 
hearing confessions and giving exhortations as he pleased. 
The spirit of St.Cyran was quite different from that of M.Zamet, 
but the former is said to have proceeded with extreme caution 
in order not to alarm the suspicions of the bishop. We are told 
that he was in danger of being warned off another convent 
which we have already heard of, that of Maubuisson, on account 
of some indiscreet manifestation of his peculiar doctrines made 
to a Cistercian abbot of considerable learning whom he had 
met there on one of his visits. At Port Royal he was more 
prudent ; but he worked on the mind of Angelique in particular, 
hinting to the eager and over-curious young nun—for she was 
still young—that there were heights of perfection of which she 
had as yet no idea, and ways of gaining them which were 
secrets, not only to her, but to most of the religious and 
directors of the day. 

The next event in the history of the development of Port 
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Royal was the foundation of a new devotion and institute at 
Paris, for the perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
of which institute M. Zamet was the chief originator, and the 
Duchesse de Longueville the protectress. The idea itself was 
not quite new. M.Zamet had a great devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament himself,.and had inspired the nuns of Port Royal 
with the same holy impulse. He had desired that a congre- 
gation should be founded with the object of making reparation 
to our Lord for all the outrages and dishonours which He 
receives in His sacramental life by a special service of perpetual 
adoration. His idea has since been taken up and carried out 
in many various ways. His own first practical step towards 
carrying it out was to cause the Convent of Port Royal to 
change its institute—as it had already been withdrawn from 
obedience to the Cistercian Order—and become the first convent 
of the new Congregation of the Holy Sacrament. It is said 
that the permission for the change was obtained in consequence 
of the recovery of the King from a very dangerous illness 
upon the reception of the Holy Viaticum. The change was 
made in 1629, and a scapular marked with a red cross was 
added to the Cistercian habit which the nuns still wore, as if 
to keep up their connection with their former order. The nuns 
were now called Filles du Saint Sacrement, and for a time the 
change produced nothing but a marked increase of fervour, 
regularity, and devotion to the Holy Eucharist. Unhappily, 
however, St. Cyran was constantly there, whispering into the 
too credulous ears of the Mére Angelique the maxims which 
were to lead her and her nuns to change their love for our 
Blessed Lord in the Holy Sacrament into a fear which was 
to keep them for months and years separated from Him by 
abstinence from Communion. 

His influence became still more pronounced and still more 
pernicious when the further step was taken for the promotion 
of the devotion to the Blessed Sacrament by the foundation 
of a second convent of the new institute in the Rue Coquilliére. 
Great pains were taken by Bishop Zamet and all concerned 
as to the new establishment. It was to be very grand and 
magnificent, and as attractive as possible to the ladies of high 
birth and rank whom it was hoped it might benefit either by 
receiving them within its walls or by influencing their conduct. 
The account given of it by a Jansenist writer quoted by 
St. Beuve is amusing— 
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The founder desired that it should be a celebrated monastery, 
favoured by the great, situated in the best quarter of the city, and 
that its church should be more magnificent than those of all the other 
religious houses. He wished the ladies who were received there to 
bring each a dowry of 10,000 Zivres, that they should be of good parts, 
well educated, able to converse with princesses, that their habit should 
be white and red, of a fine stuff, and a becoming pattern; and, as he 
said, “ sovereignly august ;” that matins should be said at eight o’clock 
at night, and that all things should be so pleasant and agreeable as not 
to frighten ladies of the Court, and, at the same time, that the religious 
should be women of prayer, highly advanced in the ways of God, and 
able to speak of such things with enlightenment, as if the spirit of the 
world and the spirit of God could have been made to agree (fort 


Royal, t. 1. p. 342). 


It must be remembered that this is an account written by a 
hostile hand ; for the Port Royal nuns first got rid of M. Zamet, 
and then came to look on him almost as a persecutor, on account 
of the part he took against St. Cyran. This was as yet future. 
Some of the Oratorians seem to have been the great directors of 
this strange convent, of which the Mére Angelique was made 
Superior, at the earnest instance of the Bishop of Paris. Here 
after a time St. Cyran came to be sole oracle. The account given 
by the modern historian of Port Royal is that his influence 
first appears in approving a little book of devotion, the work 
of the Mére Agnes, which became very famous for a time as 
the Chapelet Secret. M. de St. Beuve tells us that the devotion 
was approved by the Bishop of Langres, and condemned by 
the Sorbonne, at the instance of the Archbishop of Sens, and 
that St.Cyran won M. Zamet’s confidence by justifying it and 
procuring for it the approval of several doctors of Louvain. 
It was a devotion in honour of the sixteen centuries which 
had elapsed since the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and there were sixteen attributes of our Lord therein which 
were specially honoured. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more fantastic in the way of devotion than some of these 
sixteen attributes—holiness, truth, liberty, existence, sufficiency, 
satiety, plenitude, eminence, possession, kingdom, inaccessibility, 
incomprehensibility, independence, incommunicability,‘ illimita- 
tion, inapplication. The tendency of the whole seems to have 
been the same as that of all St.Cyran’s direction—to make 
Christians honour the Blessed Sacrament by being afraid of 
It, and keeping away from It. The doctors of the Sorbonne 

4 In another place it is called incommutability. 
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who censured the work, declared that they found in it several 
“extravagances, impertinences, errors, blasphemies, and im- 
pieties tending to turn souls away from the practice of the virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity, to destroy the method of prayer 
instituted by Jesus Christ, and to introduce opinions contrary 
to the effects of love which God hath shown us, and particularly 
to the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and to the mystery 
of the Incarnation.” The devotion was sent to Rome and 
suppressed. We can hardly give the Mére Agnes credit for 
so much abstruse absurdity, and it seems clear enough that 
St. Cyran was himself the author. This is not at all inconsistent 
with the facts of the other story, that when M. Zamet brought 
him the Chapelet, he took it and read it over and over again, 
examined it for four hours, and then declared it innocent. 

This affair of the Chapelet Secret marks the turning-point 
of the enterprize of St.Cyran as regards the nuns of Port 
Royal, and especially the two Merés Angelique and Agnes 
Arnauld. It comes just at the time when his influence began 
to predominate. It is possible that the new establishment in 
the Rue Coquilliére helped him very much to obtain the empire 
over these two souls which was so necessary for him if he was 
to use the community to which they belonged for his own 
purposes. At Port Royal de Paris he was obliged to proceed 
with caution and reserve. In the Rue Coquilli¢re he was freed 
from all restraint. M.Zamet is said by M. de St. Beuve to 
have left him in charge during his own absence on the affairs 
of his diocese. And yet he did not conquer his way all at 
once. It took him a year of instructions and exhortations to 
the nuns at the grille to get them to place themselves under 
his direction by making to him a general confession. Angelique 
herself held out long. Many persons, when they fall in with 
a true servant of God, who has the gift of understanding and 
guiding their souls, feel, after a short intercourse, that they 
have found their father. Angelique had now come across her 
master—a stronger, more resolute will even than hers. She 
felt that she was about to surrender her independence, and 
instinctively shrank from the sacrifice. It was now that the 
defects of her training told upon her fatally. She had been 
made abbess before she was in her teens, had all along been 
made much of by her family and their large circle of ecclesi- 
astical friends, and not even the sincerity of her intentions 
after what was called her “conversion,” could suffice to make 
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up for the absence of that sobriety and steadiness of character 
which a nature like hers would have acquired by years of 
obedience in a well ordered religious community. Poor 
Angelique, a noble: character naturally, with the faults which 
often attend such characters, was a prey for spiritual tyranny 
to make havoc of, because she had never had the happiness 
to grow up, a happy and docile subject, under discipline and 
direction according to the true spirit of the Church. 

When M. Zamet returned to Paris, he found that the new 
convent was strict in its discipline and observance, but also 
that the minds of the nuns were no longer his. Soon after- 
wards, according to M.de St. Beuve, Angelique and others 
were sent back from the Convent of the Holy Sacrament to 
their own of Port Royal de Paris, and the Mére Agnes, who 
had been sent to the convent at Dijon by M. Zamet, returned 
also and was elected abbess in place of the Mére Geneviéve, 
the reputed saint. Thus Port Royal was once again under 
the Arnaulds, and St. Cyran now became its master, M. Zamet 
being entirely excluded. This was brought about by Angelique 
and Agnes Arnauld. The latter had had her phase of resistance 
to the new spirit as well as her sister: but in the end Agnes 
was conquered by St. Cyran as well as Angelique. He had 
a positive, decided manner, especially with women, and it is 
not always the humblest and simplest of women who are the 
most ready to take at his own price a man who assumes 
spiritual infallibility and the airs of a dictator. The two sisters 
spoke both to the Bishop of Paris and to M. Zamet himself. 
His direction, they said, was too gentle for them. They were 
souls who required more rigour, and they felt that they should 
abuse his too great indulgence to them. Unfortunately, neither 
of the two prelates thought it worth much exertion to save 
them from their own infatuation. M. Zamet retired—perhaps, 
as Pére Rapin remarks, he intended to bring about the defeat 
of St. Cyran’s plans in another way. For there was now a 
breach between the two directors, and M. Zamet charged 
St. Cyran formally with hindering communion. He had dis- 
covered more than St.Cyran meant him to know. M. Zamet 
gave his own account of the matter in a letter to Richelieu 
some years later, which is still extant. While he was still 
legitimate ‘Superior of the convent, he says, St.Cyran used to 
tell Angelique not to reveal to him the ideas which he com- 
municated to her, or the manner in which he directed her. 
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This direction, he adds, consisted in speaking of nothing but 
penance; she was to remain prostrate on the ground in many 
parts of the convent, especially in the choir, to go to confession 
very seldom, and to communicate still less frequently. This 
went so far that Angelique was once five months away from 
communion, and once also let Easter pass without receiving 
communion. All this she was told to hide from her Superior 
the bishop. When the charge spoken of above was made, 
St. Cyran immediately withdrew from the post of confessor, 
placing a disciple of his own, a former companion of St. Vincent 
de Paul, M. Singlin, in his place. But he retained the office of 
“director,” and in this capacity he entirely governed the 
convent. This was in 1636. 

There can be no doubt at all as to the charge against 
St. Cyran of hindering the religious and others under his 
direction from approaching the sacraments. This, which is 
quite enough to condemn him in the eyes of all who under- 
stand the true spirit of the Church in this respect, became the 
distinguishing mark of his school. There are many letters 
extant of this date which prove the fact conclusively. One 
nun writes to him (as early as 1633) that she is always in 
great alarm when she goes to communion, because she has 
doubts whether she has done penance in the manner which 
he has taught her to be necessary in order to receive grace 
when it has been lost. Another tells him that her heart, she 
thinks, is hardened, and that, deprived of the sacraments as 
she is, she does not feel contrition or humiliation on that 
account, but could pass her whole life as she is without pain. 
She adds that the time has come for the girls who are being 
educated in the convent to go to confession, and that she has 
thought of a good priest of whom St. Cyran has told her that 
he heard confessions after the manner of the ancient Church. 
Perhaps they might have this good man for the children and 
for some of the nuns, for another who had been proposed, she 
thinks, is one whose method is that of the present time, and 
he would do them no more good than any other. If it were 
not that the Easter obligations pressed on them, she would 
make them wait another month, when a friend of his would 
come: some of them had not been to confession for fifteen 
months! In another letter the same nun tells St. Cyran that 
she feels quite lost at his proposal that she should now com- 
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municate. “This mystery, on account of the privation of it 
which I have suffered, has become terrible to me, and I cannot 
think that I am called again to this divine communication. 
I beseech you very humbly,” she goes on, “to leave me in 
penance till the day of the Assumption” (the letter is dated 
the 7th of May); “if it pleases you to grant me this delay, I 
hope that God will give me the grace to use it better. I am 
never free from joy and wonder, which we possess above the 
rest of the world, in understanding the necessity of this by 
means of the light which you give us.”® 

It is now time to gather some of the characteristics of 
St. Cyran in this position of “director,” which is so peculiarly 
his own in the history of the beginnings of Jansenism. We 
have seen already much that enables us to understand to some 
extent the natural character of the man, and how circumstances 
had tended to harden him in the mould which was that of 
his nature. He had had no spiritual training himself. M.de 
St. Beuve remarks that we have no mention of the person to 
whom St. Cyran went to confession, and says that it was very 
probably the simplest priest he could find. No one formed 
his character or trained him in the spiritual life. Again, he 
had never that practical knowledge and experience of souls 
which comes from an active career of preaching and missionary 
or parochial work. Jansenism itself, as well as a number of 
forms of theoretical rigidity and severity which fall far short 
of it in perilousness, some of which are perfectly tolerable in 
the Church, was never made for a popular religion. No one 
would ever have acted long on its principles who had to do 
the work of St. Vincent Ferrer, or St. Bernardine of Siena, or 
St. Francis Xavier, or St. John Francis Regis, or St. Francis 
Girolamo, or St. Alphonsus Liguori. The Christ of the Jansenists 
was one who had not died for all men—not the Good Shepherd 
of the Gospels, or the Father of the Prodigal Son. St. Cyran 
was a student, a man of hard, stern character, which had become 
harder and sterner by years of waiting for his opportunity, and, 
unfortunately, either self-sufficiency or bad theology made him 
turn away from the practical system of the best ecclesiastics 
and religious of his time in the spirit of a censor and even of 
a reformer. He was, it is said, full of knowledge of Scripture, 
and could give striking conferences upon it; and if he knew 
anything at all of antiquity, it was the antiquity of the earliest 
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ages. But the Evangelical spirit, the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Parables, was not his, any more than that 
heavenly charity which sweetened the austerities and severe 
rule of the Fathers of the Desert, which breathed in the fervent 
homilies of St. Chrysostom and the glowing exhortations to 
penance of the tender-hearted saint of Assisii The God of 
St. Cyran was terrible in majesty and power, and awful in His 
judgments. His attitude to man was that of an offended 
Master, pointing out just one severe way which few could 
follow to escape His wrath. The idea of His tender care for 
every individual soul, the watchfulness of His providence, the 
multitudinous ingenuity of His grace, His ineffable patience 
with sinners, His overwhelming love in welcoming them back, 
the richness and profuse abundance and prodigality with which 
the infinite merits of the Precious Blood shed on the Cross 
are applied to the healing of souls; or again, the idea of His 
guiding action over the storms of human history, making it all 
serve to the great purposes of His goodness, of His having set 
up a mighty and successful kingdom in the world in which 
society itself had been regenerated and the seeds of natural 
goodness made to fructify into a thousand beautiful develop- 
ments under the influence of grace—all these aspects of God 
and of His Fatherly action upon humanity were hidden to 
St. Cyran. Many a poor Calvinist, struggling with the light 
of his reason and conscience, with the detestable dogmas of 
his heresy, has had quite as noble and Christian an idea of 
God as had St. Cyran. His idea of direction was the natural 
issue of his ideas of God’s requirements, coupled with his 
confidence in his own illumination and his duties as a physician 
of souls for whom a sombre and rigid penance is the only path 
of peace. He was merciless, despotic, peremptory, as became 
the prophet of a God such as he conceived God to be. 

No men more completeiy fulfil the image used by our 
Lord to denote false prophets than those teachers and directors 
who exaggerate the severe side of God’s ways with men at 
the expense of that mercifulness which is over all His works. 
They are truly “wolves in sheep’s clothing.” The image of 
the Shepherd and the sheep, so favourite an image with our 
Lord, seems especially intended to point out how sinful men 
are to be dealt with by those who in any way represent our 
Lord to them—the absolute necessity of gentleness, tenderness, 
even indulgence, on the one side, answered by confidence, trust, 
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abandonment of themselves to guidance and protection on the 
other. All Christian pastors are clothed, as it seems, with the 
mantle of the Good Shepherd, and it is this reflection of the 
character of our Lord upon them which draws to them and 
opens to them the hearts of the faithful. But when the voice 
is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau, 
when the outward garb of the Good Shepherd clothes an 
imperious tyrannical soul, full of pride and arrogance and 
confidence in its own lights, instead of docility and humility 
and perfect harmony with the spirit of the Church, then indeed 
the sheep fall into the hands of the wolf, and all that anti- 
Catholic writers have ever imagined as the mischief of a system 
of exaggerated direction may be more than ever verified. There 
is no worse tyranny in the world, even when the souls which 
are its victims do not understand their own misery. 

St. Cyran’s natural harshness of disposition, fostered by 
solitary study and intellectual pride, was in exact harmony 
with the bad theology which he had taught himself. Although 
he was usually on his guard, the strange and violent 
language which he sometimes used got repeated, perhaps 
exaggerated, and in the end raised much suspicion against 
him. His actions were watched, and more than one 
disedifying anecdote came to light. One day he was seen 
beating a poor beggar, who had committed the offence— 
excessively irritating to a man of his character—of soliciting 
alms from him with persevering importunity. .Other people 
discovered that he had a dainty palate, and was not indifferent 
to a well served table, so much so that at one house which 
he frequented he used to send for the cook and scold him 
publicly if the ragout was badly seasoned, or the meat in- 
differently served up. The most undoubtedly dangerous of 
his characteristics was his idea of particular inspiration. Twice 
he was known to put off his vestments in the middle of Mass, 
saying that he had received a light that he was not to go 
on. Once he had mounted a precious cabinet on the back 
of a porter, who was to take it as a present to the Bishop 
of Langres—Zamet, already mentioned—and then he bade 
the man put it back in its place in his own apartment, as he 
had received an inspiration that God was content in this case 
with his good will as to parting with the piece of furniture. 
There were not wanting kind friends who explained this 
last incident, without having recourse to the hypothesis of a 
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particular inspiration from on high. Again, the singularity of 
his opinions was often as remarkable as the obstinacy with 
which he defended them. A famous duellist, Bouteville, was 
condemned to death and executed in the Place de Gréve. He 
had been prepared for death by the Pére de Condren, and died 
in his arms, full of the most beautiful sentiments of piety, 
contrition, and religion. St. Cyran laughed at it all, saying 
that absolutions given to men who had grown old in vice were 
worthless, and that there were some measures of sin which 
could never be pardoned. Another story told of him shows 
how he could defend his theory of personal illumination. He 
told an anecdote in its defence, which seemed to rest entirely 
on his own authority. A young man had ruined a girl in his 
uncle’s family, and the latter determined to slay him in revenge. 
Then he himself fell ill, and was persuaded to send for his 
nephew in order to pardon him; but when the latter came, 
he plunged a dagger into his heart while he was embracing 
him. Just then the parish priest came with the holy Viaticum. 
He exhorted the murderer to penitence and confession, but the 
man replied coolly that he had no need of absolution, that what 
he had done was done by the inspiration of God, and that he 
had been already rewarded for it by receiving the Sacred Host 
invisibly, without any need of the priest. Then, according to 
St. Cyran’s story, the priest opened the ciborium, and found 
that the sacred particle was indeed no longer there. 

Two or three instances may suffice to show St. Cyran at 
work. There were two younger sisters of the Mére Angelique, 
besides the Mére Agnes in the convent. One of these, the 
Mére Marie Claire, apparently of a bright affectionate nature, 
had been greatly devoted to M. Zamet, and, in consequence, 
was inclined to resist the imposed supremacy of St. Cyran. 
M. Zamet had once checked her affection towards her sister 
Angelique, telling her that it would be better not to speak to 
her, and she had taken his words so literally as a command 
from heaven, that for several years she had never spoken to 
Angelique. When M. Zamet was excluded from all manage- 
ment of the convent, Marie Claire would have nothing to say 
to M.de St. Cyran. Her sisters and brothers entreated her, 
but she held out for months. At last she was conquered, and 
wrote a humble note to the director, asking leave to put herself 
in his hands. He on his part took no notice of her for another 
long period. Then he suddenly sent for her, and bade her 
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make her confession. There is a long description of what passed 
in the Jansenist memoirs, which are quoted by M. de St. Beuve.’ 
If Marie Claire had been the most prodigal of children 
returning to the most severe and deeply injured of fathers, 
she could hardly have been treated with a more inflexible 
assumption of dignity. St.Cyran combined a treatment of over- 
strained harshness with doctrines which would not be considered 
as faulty on the side of strictness—a mixture which was always 
characteristic of Jansenism. Thus, after speaking to her with 
great severity about her former state, he told her that there 
was no need of examination in order to discover sins of 
importance—“ their impression is not effaced, because it belongs 
to the immortality of the soul.” The past, he told her, was to 
be forgotten—no one could be happy if we were obliged to 
think of our former sins. God tells us not to look back when 
we have put our hand to the plough, and so He does not look 
on the past sins of those who seek His Kingdom! She was 
allowed as part of her penance to join the lay-sisters and 
become one of them for three months. 

This Mére Marie Claire, who seems to have been one of 
the most amiable of the whole family of the Arnaulds, an 
impulsive and passionate nature, who never did things by halves, 
had a great devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and treasured up 
her feasts as the anniversaries of days on which she had 
frequently received great spiritual favours. The poor loving 
child went to St. Cyran one feast of the Annunciation to ask 
his blessing, and he discoursed to her in the following fashion— 


You desire my blessing. I give it you. It will profit you in pro- 
portion to your faith. You desire that I should say something to you 
on the feast of the Incarnation. On this day and all other days, which 
the Church consecrates to the Blessed Virgin, we must give her what is 
due. Her greatness is terrible. In order to reverence her as we ought, 
we must know that she is head of the angels. As you rise from 
creatures to God, above them all, you find the Blessed Virgin, and in 
descending from God to creatures, . . . you find her the first. 


What a way of consojiing and encouraging an affectionate 
child of Mary on the great feast of her Annunciation! Poor 
Marie Claire was to make up for her long resistance to St. Cyran 
by copying out all the letters which he wrote when in con- 
finement. She died in 1642, assisted on her death-bed by 
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M. Singlin, and we are consoled by being told that when 
she was in her agony and under a trial of anxiety and 
apprehension, she had some prayers to our Blessed Lady 
recited, and that then her countenance became calm, she 
broke out into exclamations of hope and triumph, and died 
happily. 

The Méres Angelique and Agnes had a nephew, the son 
of the eldest sister, Catharine, and M. Isaac Le Maitre. Antoine 
Le Maitre, at the time of which we write, was a successful 
young lawyer of twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of age, the 
pride of what answered to the bar at Paris, and seemingly 
having a great career before him. His mother was separated 
from her husband, who had used her badly, and was living 
in religious retirement at Port Royal de Paris. Antoine Le 
Maitre was possessed of remarkable eloquence, though he 
could not escape the influence of the vicious taste of the 
time, and his plaidoyers, as M. de St. Beuve tells us, do not 
now stand the test of reading. At the age of twenty-six he 
thought of marrying, and wrote to his aunt, the Mére Agnes, 
to inform her of his design. She wrote him a pleasant letter, 
rallying him upon his folly, and preaching up the beauties 
and happiness of the single life. The young lady’s friends, 
we are told, thought Antoine not rich enough for her, and he 
was rejected. The year after this another aunt of his by 
marriage, the wife of Arnauld d’Andilly, fell sick and died. 
Le Maitre happened to be present when St.Cyran was in- 
structing her to prepare her for death, and also when he read 
the solemn prayers of the Church in commendation of a 
departing soul. Antoine was immensely moved by the 
beautiful words of the Ritual, and when his aunt had 
breathed her last he went out into the garden and wept 
abundantly, then and there making a resolution to leave the 
bar and give himself entirely to God under the guidance of 
St. Cyran. St. Cyran accepted the charge of his direction, 
saying at the same time that he foresaw all the trouble it 
would bring upon him. He advised the new penitent to wait 
till the law terms were over, and when the vacation came 
Antoine left the bar for ever. At first he lived with St. Cyran 
near the Chartreuse in Paris, and afterwards in a small building 
attached to the convent of Port Royal in the same city. He 
was the first penitent or “solitaire” formed by St. Cyran, but 
he soon had a few companions. 
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His own youngest brother, M. de Saci, who was afterwards 
very famous in the annals of Port Royal, was already living 
a pious and retired life under the direction of St. Cyran, but 
it does not appear that this life was of that penitential character 
which afterwards was professed by the Solitaires. Still, the 
example of M. de Saci had much influence upon M. Le Maitre, 
and still more upon another brother, between the two in age, 
M. de Sericourt, a young officer who had been taken prisoner 
at the capture of Philisbourg by the Imperialists in 1636, had 
been given over by his family, but had escaped with his cousin 
and commander, M. Arnauld, and reached home safely. Various 
things had touched his heart, as calls to an abandonment of 
the worldly career which he was following, when the news of 
the “conversion” of M. Le Maitre accomplished the work 
already begun in his soul. He came to Paris and went to 
see his brother, whom he found hardly recognizable with his 
habit of penitence and air of mourning. M. Le Maitre told 
him that he had never been happy before, and M. de 
Sericourt soon made up his mind to join his brother—the 
first soldier, as the other was the first lawyer, among the future 
Solitaires. 

Another of these early recruits was a young man named 
Claude Lancelot, of whom mention has already been made. 
He had been for ten years in the community of St. Nicolas, 
under the care of M. Bourdoise, when a chance acquaintance 
with a good and learned priest who spoke of St. Cyran as 
almost the only man whom he knew whose knowledge was 
of the grand ancient type. The good Lancelot had always 
been longing to find a man like one of the old Fathers to 
guide him, and the words of this M. Ferrand went like an 
arrow to his heart. M. Ferrand’s only knowledge of St. Cyran 
was second-hand, and when he heard that he sometimes came 
to visit M. Bourdoise, he asked to be made acquainted with 
him through the means of the latter. Thus was Lancelot 
first brought across St. Cyran, who, when he applied to him 
for directions did not at once counsel any change, but 
after a time, moved by the sincerity and simplicity of this 
young man, who had been much struck by the ceremony at 
which his own younger sister had taken the veil in a severe 
order, he introduced him to M. Le Maitre and M. de Sericourt, 
and then put him to live at Port Royal de Paris with M. Singlin, 
a priest, and another convert who did not persevere in his 
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allegiance to St. Cyran. M. Singlin had undertaken the 
charge of some children—the beginning of the famous schools 
of Port Royal—at the old monastery in the country, but 
brought them to Paris to the other Port Royal for the winter. 
When we have said a few words about M. Singlin, we shall 
nearly have exhausted the list of the first disciples of 
St. Cyran. 

Antoine Singlin, we have been told, had been a priest 
of the Congregation of St. Vincent de Paul, and was confessor 
and catechist at the Hospital de la Pitié when he made 
acquaintance with St. Cyran, who was at that time engaged 
with the nuns of the Holy Sacrament, as has been stated 
above. Singlin was a very simple man, and was somehow 
attracted to the Abbé, and put himself under his direction. 
When he was sent, as we have said, to Port Royal des Champs 
with a few children to educate, he took his comparative solitude 
as an occasion to enter a long and solitary retreat, during 
which he so entirely abstained from saying Mass that when 
he at last said it on the feast of St. Laurence, the patron 
saint of Port Royal, it was thought that he was celebrating 
the Holy Sacrifice for the first time in his life. It was one 
of the favourite recommendations of St. Cyran to priests, to 
refrain from offering Mass out of a spirit of penance. The 
real humility of M. Singlin, though afterwards spoilt by 
adhesion to false doctrines, made it necessary for St. Cyran 
to give him order to hear confessions and give instructions 
in the pulpit. 

This, however, was yet to come. At the time of which we 
are now speaking, in the year 1638, the little band of future 
Solitaires was collected round M. de St. Cyran at Port Royal 
de Paris. They rose one hour after midnight for matins, which 
they finished before the nuns began their office. The Ze Deum 
was sung aloud, the rest was intoned in a low voice. St. Cyran 
was at Port Royal almost every day, seeing some of the nuns, 
overlooking the education of the children, visiting the Solitaires 
in their rooms, and making them read in common some of 
St. Augustine’s works, among which the lectures against the 
Pelagians were not forgotten. We see that the work of Pzl/emot 
was still on hand under all the apparently spiritual activity of 
the Abbé. He also gave conferences on the Gospels, in which 
he was thought singularly to excel. He had plenty of relations 
and ,communications with people outside Port Royal, and kept 
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up a considerable correspondence. But his little kingdom was 
there, forming under his own hands. The nuns and Solitaires 
were certainly minds of a high order, and later on, it was 
the unhappy lot of Port Royal to gather into its sombre 
confines many a soul which might have been of great 
service and distinction in the Church, but which was spoilt 
by the direction given to the whole movement, so to call it, 
by its author. 

Towards the middle of May, 1638, St. Cyran received 
warning from two of his friends that there was some plan 
against him in preparation in high quarters. On the Ascension, 
he gave three conferences to his friends, and told them that 
he could not answer for the morrow. On the Friday, his 
lodgings were surrounded by archers of the guard from two 
o'clock in the morning. At six o'clock, the officer mounted 
the stairs, and informed St. Cyran that he was his prisoner 
by order of the King. St. Cyran received him with the greatest 
politeness, and asked his nephew, who was reading with him, 
whether he would follow him. The officer remarked that 
his orders applied only to himself. He was placed in a 
carriage, and taken to Vincennes. In the park he met his 
friend M.d’Andilly, who asked him whither he was going to 
take his escort, and was told whither they were taking him. 
The friends had a moment’s sad conversation, and D’Andilly 
had time to give him the Confessions of St. Augustine to read 
in his prison. 


H. J.C. 








Liberty and License of Religious Thought. 


——_—— 


IT is a very mild assertion, to say that there is such a thing 
as truth in matters of religion. I venture on that assertion. 
By it I do not mean to imply that Christianity is true, or that 
Buddhism is true, or that any religion hitherto taught is true, 
but only that, upon the subject of religion as upon every other 
subject, certain definite propositions, known or unknown, are 
true, and all beside them are false. 

As to what these true propositions on the matter of religion 
are, some men feel an internal certainty, while others are 
uncertain. Of religious uncertainty we have proof in every 
newspaper that we open, in every third book that we read; 
we hear it, we see it, the air is impregnated with it. Religious 
certainty is written plain in the deaths of the martyrs and in 
the lives of the saints. A man does not die for a surmise, 
but for a conviction; neither does he lead a life which is a 
continual death, such as that of St. Peter of Alcantara, for 
a mere opinion. If a man’s witness of himself may ever be 
accepted, the humblest Catholic can settle this issue. He will 
emphatically declare that he is not more certain of the sun 
being in the heavens, than of the fact that God has made him 
and redeemed him and wills his salvation. 

Religious truth, in the eyes of those who firmly believe it, 
is of supreme importance above all other truths. In their 
eyes, I say, for in their works this supremacy is not always 
made manifest. There you may behold a man behaving like 
the beast that perishes ; yet all the while he thoroughly accepts 
at heart the truth of the Apostle’s saying, that the time is 
short, and that it remains for such as use this world to be as 
though they used it not, since the figure of this world passes 
away. It is a singular instance of an a priori theory overriding 
all actual experience, that philosophers and theologians have 
risen up to teach that belief without practice is null and unreal. 
“This world is too much with us,” as the poet complains ; 
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nevertheless, in the midst of its blandishments, and in the 
midst of our own guilty dalliances with it, faith carries our 
gaze to other goods and other evils, other aims and another 
rest, and we are. deeply, strongly sure that we are being 
overreached and fascinated and cajoled by a fading present 
enjoyment. 

Surely, to a-believer in them, these are no indifferent tidings: 
that there is a God, Creator of all—that man is made solely 
to serve Him—that the things which man uses are, by rights, 
mere instruments to that service—that sin is justly punished 
with everlasting fire—that man has sinned—that he has been 
redeemed by God’s becoming man and dying for him—that 
this God become Man is the rightful Head of mankind, and 
the Church His Body—and that out of the Church there is 
no salvation. Whoever feels certain of these facts, will be 
zealous about them. He will be in no humour to hear them 
denied or argued against: least of all, will he like to hear 
them treated as idle questions, slighted and pooh-poohed. He 
will not look upon religious speculation as a field of intellectual 
gymnastics, where the exercise, and the vigour thence resulting, 
are more valuable than the work done. He will be less con- 
cerned that men should reason about religion than that they 
should believe aright. 

Imagine, for a parallel case, a messenger coming in with 
this story. “There is an association forming all over the 
earth, in Spain, France, Italy, England, and Germany, in the 
United States and Australia, in Russia, and in China. The 
aim of this association is to pull down altar and throne, to 
destroy the rights of property, to dissolve the sanctity of 
marriage, to rob youth of innocence and age of consolation, 
to batter and break to pieces all powers besides its own, and 
on the ruins to raise a tyranny, compared with which Xerxes’ 
yoke would have been sweet, and Solyman’s burden light.” 
We might indeed receive this message, as we do Dr. Cumming’s 
prophecies, with a smile and a shrug of unconcerned incredulity. 
We might wonder how the bearer of it ever came to believe 
it. But at least we should understand his treating it seriously, 
his trying to impress it upon others, his intolerance of contra- 
diction, his sensitiveness to scorn. He at any rate has not 
spoken, “to interest youths, and afford matter for speechifying.” 
He would be ill pleased to see his case lightly taken up by 
a debating club, pulled to this side and to that with argumen- 
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tative pincers, and finally remanded for further torture, or 
dismissed as an exhausted theme. He would-be apt to reckon 
the opponents of his word for homicides—well - meaning, 
justifiable homicides, possibly, but still, so far as speech can 
kill, slayers of men. 

And this illustrates something of a Catholic’s mind about 
liberty of religious thought. Whoever possesses internal cer- 
tainty, what religion is right and what is wrong, will be zealous 
for the right, and will enforce it, under certain circumstances, 
even to the peremptory forbidding of contradiction. If he 
is sincere in his certainty, and acts up to his faith, he cannot 
do otherwise. A Catholic father, therefore, imparts dogmatically 
to his children the teaching of the Church, in which he himself 
is an unswerving believer. As he tells his child that lying is 
unfair, that cruelty is inhuman, that intemperance is beastly, 
and that all those acts are wrong, he further explains to him 
the Apostles’ Creed, and forbids him to doubt the doctrines 
there contained: he is as positive in the field of dogma as 
in that of morality. The Catholic youth, inheriting the faith 
of his father, reads infidel books and engages in infidel society, 
as such, reluctantly and only for good reasons; he is loath 
to make such reading and such company his ordinary resort, 
and he approaches it armed with a resolution not to be moved 
by the sceptical cavils with which his faith is about to be tried. 
The Catholic State, all whose subjects are Catholics, enacts 
laws to hinder anti-Catholic principles from gaining a footing 
amongst them. In Rome, while the Popes reigned there, 
restrictions were laid on the Protestant worship. The Papal 
Government could do no less, thoroughly convinced as it was 
that its people were already in the right concerning the all- 
important, practical science of religion. To a Protestant, the 
restriction looked very hard: but that was because he was a 
Protestant. 

To say that misbelief should be kept out of a Catholic 
State by legislative means, is not to justify whatever legislation 
has been employed or is employable to that end. I execrate 
that horrible statute, de heretico comburendo. 1 will not prose 
about the inhumanity of the burning of heretics; hanging and 
flogging too are inhuman, war is inhuman, drawing of teeth 
is inhuman, yet these and the like cruelties are necessary and 
proper sometimes. But the misery of all such cruelty is that 
it is a pernicious cruelty ; new heretics arise like phoenixes from 
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the ashes of the pyre, if not in that country and age, at least 
in other times and places. The worst possible way to quell 
any species of religious enthusiasm is to give it martyrs. 
Next perhaps to the cowardice of the clergy, and the ignorance 
of the people of England in the sixteenth century, the fires 
in which Ridley and Latimer expired were the best propagators 
of the Reformation. And on the other hand, our martyred 
forefathers, Fisher and More and Campian and Postgate, are 
the war-cry of English Catholics at this hour. Enthusiasm 
is a thing to be quenched, not to be blown out; to blow it 
is but to spread the flames. The modern persecutors of the 
Church have learned this lesson too well. They seem, however, 
to be growing careless of it as their triumph progresses, and 
in that there is some hope for us. 

In a wholly Catholic country, then, where the Government 
and the people have an internal certitude of religious truth, 
the germs of dissent will be crushed and rendered abortive 
by the secular power, wearing an iron hand in a silken glove. 
There is no such country at present on the face of the globe. 
Very likely there never will be one again. There is no ideal 
Catholic State in existence; and many things are true of an 
ideal Catholic State, and of the position which the Church 
claims there, which are untrue of and ludicrously out of keeping 
with any polity that actually exists, or that we can ever expect 
to see established in our lifetime. Unfortunately, in every land 
at this day there are thousands of persons quite unsettled in 
their religious convictions, quite uncertain and undetermined 
what to believe about God and His Christ. Such is no age 
to close the door of religious inquiry ; the steed is stolen, and 
the door must stand open, if the lost one is to return. To 
doubt and to be forbidden to search is to be condemned to a 
blind error. One who has the faith is forbidden to doubt 
about it. But one who has it not must seek to find it. He 
possesses, and must be allowed to exercise, the right of search. 
Inquiry is not only his right, but even his duty. The true 
policy, therefore, for existing Governments is a policy of 
religious toleration. 

To permit a thing is often tantamount to permitting the 
abuse of it. Thus we license beer-houses, and it seems we 
cannot provide that the liquor sold in them shall be, as their 
name supposes, a pure and simple decoction of malt and hops. 
Yet perhaps legal provision might be made to insure us good 
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beer. But when the genuine article and the counterfeit are 
only distinguished by the intention of the producer, the 
difficulty of allowing the one and prohibiting the other becomes, 
to the State, insurmountable. Hence, as liberty of thought 
has to be granted in all modern countries, license of thought 
cannot be legally repressed. 

A man exercises liberty of religious thought, when, starting 
from uncertainty, he picks his way among articles and creeds, 
in an honest effort to find the truth, A man indulges in 
license of religious thought, when he delights in uncertainty, 
is afraid of dogma, and flits from opinion to opinion about 
the things of God, exulting in this changeableness, without 
concern for the truth of God. The former man is like a 
traveller lost on a moor: he goes this way and that, and often 
goes wrong, but he is anxious to go the right way to his house 
and home. The latter may be compared to a gipsy, who 
wanders up and down, all the moor being the same to 
him, and cares not where he goes. At a distance, there is 
no telling the gipsy from the traveller. The modern State 
sees its subjects from a distance, and cannot tell who of them 
is licentious, and who is rightfully free, in his theological 
speculations. So, as we need liberty, we must be content to 
put up with license of religious thought, so far as Government 
Measures are concerned. 

Still such license is a foolish and wicked thing, and deserves 
to be scouted with all the force that public opinion can 
command. How free-thinking impresses a Catholic, I have 
already endeavoured to show. The agonies of a skilful surgeon, 
witnessing the reckless operations of a quack, are the faintest 
possible image of what a devout believer in the Athanasian 
Creed feels, when he hears that sacred symbol discussed as a 
matter of no moment. But even to a mind that is uncertain 
about religion, license of thought on such a subject should 
appear a very grievous evil. Take that which has been for 
eighteen hundred years the question of questions, the divinity 
of Christ. Ask a Catholic, Are you sure Jesus Christ is 
God? He will answer, Yes. Ask now a doubter, Are you 
sure that Jesus Christ is not God? By the very nature of 
his position he will answer, No. What then if He is God? 
Surely the respondent must be mad, if he rejoins, No matter. 
To say that it makes no matter whether Christ be God or 
no, is to deciare positively that there is no God—which is 
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dogmatic atheism. And as pf the Incarnation, so of the other 
Christian mysteries, the Tiwpity, Justification, Transubstantiation 
—to think heedlessly about them, to pretend that their truth 
or falsehood matters not, is to deny them downright, or else 
it is to behave like a madman. There is no sane or reasonable 
procedure in religious thought except dogmatism, and the 
search after dogma. By dogmatism, I mean dogmatic theism 
or dogmatic atheism. A sensible man will make his choice 
between these alternatives, or at least he will strive to arrive 
at a choice between them; if he is undecided, he will bewail 
his state, not glory in it, feeling himself at a loss there where 
it is most important for him to have certainty. 


Lines by Victor Hugo. 


PRANSLATED. 
Wuart matter if life, for woman and man 
So partial in its dole, 
Seems failing and breaking beneath your feet ? 
What matter? you have your soul. 


Your soul that so soon will take its flight 
To the land beyond our view, 

And carry you far beyond the reach 
Of sorrows—and murmurings too ! 


Like the bird that, perched on a slender twig, 
So fearlessly sits and sings ; 

And the wind-rocked spray may bend and sway, 
For she knows that she has her wings! 
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III—THREE YEARS AT ORMUZ (Part II.). 
IN our last article we had to break off Father Gaspar Baertz’ 
letter somewhat abruptly. We resume it at the point at which 
he begins to give his religious brethren an account of his 
ordinary occupation — 


My ordinary work is as follows. On the Sunday mornings I preach 
to the people; on other days I go about the place, after dinner, with 
a little bell, to collect the male and female slaves, and other recent 
converts, and all the children. I then preach to them in a church, and 
instruct them in the Christian Doctrine (Catechism), which I hope to 
have finished explaining in a year. 3esides those whom I have 
mentioned, so many other persons come, that sometimes the church 
will not hold them. Besides the articles of Faith, I teach them the 

"ater noster and the Ave Maria, and other good prayers, which they 

sing, night and day, about the streets, so that nothing else is heard. 
They have left off swearing and quarrelling, as I am informed by 
persons whom I have charged to observe in what things they fail, 
and to report them to me. The children often dispute with the Moors, 
declaring that nobody can be saved without being baptized; they 
confute their parents also, showing them that they are in error; and 
the same thing is done by slaves to their masters, and by recent 
converts to some old Christians. The Moors, even, go along the 
streets singing the Christian Doctrine as though they were Christians, 
and one of them was converted to-day. The Armenians come to me 
for confession. I have reconciled many men and women of the 
principal families, and this has been done publicly in the church, 
where they have embraced, and asked pardon mutually. 

Mondays, the festival days of the heathen, I devote to them. Some 
of them are called Jogues, that is, holy hermits ; these men live in very 
dark caverns, as I have myself seen some do in this island. They obey 
one single superior, and cover themselves with ashes ; they have a great 
love for abstinence, poverty, and chastity, saying that these three 
virtues make a man capable of seeing God. They are great philo- 
sophers, and they believe in the Holy Trinity, attributing power to 
the Father, wisdom to the Son, and goodness to the Holy Ghost, and 
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they give to God certain names which comprise all this. They are 
very gentle and humble ; if they see any one about to kill an animal or 
bird, they do not allow it, but prefer paying its value, even if it were 
only a flea, though indeed, creatures of that sort are not met with here. 
They have many other similar superstitions. They may all be said to be 
half converted, but they are waiting for their superior, who has gone to 
visit the other hermits, who are in Arabia Felix; when he returns, they 
say that they will do whatever he thinks well; in the meantime they 
take great delight in conversing with me, for they think there is much 
resemblance between my life and theirs. They have the custom of 
ringing a bell in the evening when they say certain prayers, as we 
do at the Ave Maria: in short, they are people of whom I have great 
hopes, and with whom I should like therefore to spend some time in 
their own habit, till they are converted, if this should seem good to my 
Superior, who will not, I think, considering all the circumstances, forbid 
it, for, so far as I can judge, this is the best means of all for gaining 
much fruit, these hermits being, as they are, the preachers of the 
barbarians, and greatly esteemed by them, as though they were saints ; 
so that, by their means, many would become Christians. They say 
that my white colour would gain me great favour with the heathen, 
though I have been too much occupied to converse much with them 
at present. I have heard that they have monasteries of monks and 
nuns in different places. 


This passage about these Brahmin solitaries may be supple- 
mented from the account given in the letter written by Father 
Gaspar in the next year to his friends in Portugal. It appears 
that these anchorites were remarkable amongst those of their 
class for the real strictness of their lives ; they did not, as was 
the case with many of their brethren in India, lead the most 
filthy lives under the appearance of austerity. Their practice 
of poverty was real; they only begged by blowing a horn at 
the gates of the city (for their place of abode, or collection 
of cells in caves, was a mile distant), and they spent their nights 
in prayer or contemplation of a certain kind. The superior 
of whom Gaspar speaks was a man of most severe life, and 
very greatly honoured by the people, as well as by the King 
or Soldan of Ormuz. He returned at last from his visit to 
Arabia, and had many long disputes and conversations with 
Father Gaspar. He seems to have had some notion of the 
perfections of God, and even of the mystery of the Most Holy 
Trinity ; but the subject by means of which his heart was 
most thoroughly touched was that of chastity, and after a 
long conversation on this he told Gaspar that he was entirely 
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his own. He was, however, a long time convinced of the truth 
of the Christian religion before he could make up his mind 
to embrace it openly. First he took a month for consideration, 
and Gaspar made him promise to give himself five strokes with 
a discipline each day, in honour of the five wounds of our 
Blessed Lord, asking at the same time for light to know and 
grace to follow the truth. The great battle was, as we have 
said, for a man who had been so high in authority, and to 
whom so much reverence was shown by all of his own religion, 
to abandon it and acknowledge that he had been a blind leader 
of the blind. Father Gaspar prayed incessantly for him. 

It seems to be frequently the case that conversions such 
as his are either brought about or helped on by preternatural 
visitations. One night in his prayer this Brahmin heard a 
voice reproaching him with his still lingering in doubt, and 
bidding him embrace the law which had been taught him. At 
the same time he saw a vision representing to him costly vest- 
ments and magnificent vessels, such as are used in a Pontifical 
Mass. When morning came he was about to set out to seek 
Father Gaspar, when the Soldan or King of Ormuz presented 
himself at the door. He was paying him the high honour of 
coming in person to seek his advice. It was the last stratagem 
of the enemy. The good anchorite hid himself till his visitor 
took his leave; then he ran into the city, cast himself at the 
feet of Father Gaspar, and begged for the grace of baptism. 
His whole community followed his example, and they were 
baptized with great solemnity, the King himself and the most 
distinguished inhabitants of the city being present. The 
monastery was made over to Gaspar, who purified it of all 
its idols and all traces of pagan worship, and gave it the name 
of the College of the Good Jesus, afterwards changed for that 
of St. Paul. His intention was to turn it into a College of 
the Society, where a considerable number of fathers and students 
might have been supported. As soon as his intention became 
known, Gaspar received large offers of money for the foundation 
from many various quarters, all of which he was obliged to 
decline at the instance of Manoel de Lima, the “Captain” 
of the city, who declared that he loved Gaspar and the Society 
more than any one else, and meant to reserve to himself the 
entire expense of the foundation of the College. The plan was 
not carried out, on account of the opposition of Father Antonio 
Gomez, who, as the readers of the Life of St. Francis Xavier 
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know, had at this time taken into his own hands the govern- 
ment of the Society in the Indies. The converted superior 
of whom we have been speaking took the name of Paul in 
baptism, and promised for a time to become an apostle for 
the benefit of the countries in which he had formerly been 
famous as a Brahmin saint. He went to Europe when Don 
Manoel returned to Lisbon, and, after visiting Rome, died on 
his way back to the East.! 

This success of Father Gaspar’s was something almost un- 
equalled in the annals of the propagation of Christianity in 
the East. It is remarkable that he should seem to have thought 
of going and living among these anchorites as one of themselves 
—a plan afterwards pursued by Robert dei Nobili in the mission 
of Madura. But it is time to pass on to other labours of the 
good Father. 


On Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays I visit the prisoners, 
relieving their necessities as far as I can. I also apply myself to make 
peace, to settle lawsuits, and to other pious works, though I am not’so 
zealous by far as the case requires. On Friday, which is the festival 
of the Mussalmans, I converse with them, which greatly pleases them, 
for they think, as they tell me, our Society to be favoured by God. 
They have been much surprised at the acts of restitution which the 
Christians have made to them, and on this account they have a great 
respect for me; so that, going about night and day, as I am doing, 
among so great a multitude of barbarians and infidels, they never 
attempt to offer me any discourtesy when they meet me, but, on the 
contrary, make way for me. They are greatly distressed and perplexed 
because the time has passed when Mahomet promised to give them 
another law. They are much edified by our poverty, which we show 
in everything. Whenever I write, as I sometimes do, a little notice, 
begging them not to do harm to some person, they obey me; they will 
not argue with me, because they think that they could not contradict me 
owing to their not having so much knowledge of the Scriptures. Once 
when I was in their mosque at midnight, they conducted me, with 
many lights, to the highest pinnacle, showing me great respect by 
kissing my habit ; they said that in a short time their law would be 
the same as ours. There seemed some ground for fearing that they 
would throw me down from the temple in revenge for the rebukes with 
which I have loaded them ever since I have been here, but the love that 
they bear me comes from God. 

I only once got into an argument with one of them, when we had, as 
interpreter, a man much respected, and well skilled in the Persian 


1 Another statement is that he actually returned to Ormuz, and was of great use to 
the Jesuit fathers then in charge of the mission. 
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language. In the course of our dispute he acknowledged the existence 
of the Blessed Trinity ; he was unable to answer many arguments that 
I adduced, and when I said that very little was wanting to make him a 
Christian, he replied that he would fetch a book of his to defend himself, 
principally on the subject of the Incarnation of Christ our Lord, God 
and Man, which he denied, saying that He was only Man, although 
conceived by the Spirit of God. He also admitted that our Lady was 
always a Virgin, and they venerate many of our saints; but they use no 
pictures nor images, neither do they believe that Christ died on the 
Cross. This philosopher, being vanquished by me in the argument, 
and much out of countenance, went away to take council with a Persian 
nobleman, who, seeing him so troubled, sent him on a camel to the 
interior of Persia, in order that he might not be able to dispute with 
me. ‘The occasion oi this dispute was that I induced his wife—a very 
discreet person—and his daughter, to become Christians. She was 
lodged in the house of one of my penitents, who for my sake paid her 
great respect ; and by these means I wished to persuade the husband to 
do the same. When he came to me to get back his wife, I replied that 
I would first of all show him the error he was in, and proposed that if 
I did not prove their law false and ours true, he should take his wife, but 
that if I did prove this, he should become a Christian together with her 
and his daughter. At length we began each to state his reasons; and, 
as I said before, I led him on to acknowledge the Holy Trinity; at 
which point he went away, leaving his wife and daughter, whom I 
baptized with the greatest rejoicing that there ever was in this country. 
I went with all the people, and the Captain, and the nobles of the land, 
accompanied by musicians of different sorts, past the house of the King, 
\sho is also much inclined to become a Christian, but does not come to 
a decision from fear of the people rising against him. The wife was 
then baptized, taking the name of Mary, and the daughter that of 
Katharine. ‘They are, so I am told, very nobly born, being descended 
from the ancestors of the Soldan of Babylon, who trace their origin to 
Mahomet. ‘The property which they have given up amounts to about 
four thousand ducats; part of this they gave in alms, and part in 
restitution, taking seven hundred each as a portion; and so I soon 
married them to two Christians, one of whom is John Baptist, a book- 
seller of Coimbra. The Mussulmans seeing this, hastened to find out 
what was going on, and were greatly struck with their good treatment, 
and, as I think, disposed to be converted to the faith of Christ. I have 
resolved to write to the Soldan on the errors of his law and the truth 
of ours, begging him either to give me permission to go there, or to send 
someone here for this purpose. 


There are some particulars as to the conversion of these 
two Mussulman ladies which are given more fully in the 
next letter of Father Gaspar, which is too long for us to 
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translate in full. The flight of the wife and daughter of a 
Mussulman doctor to the protection of a Christian was 
enough to set all Ormuz in a flame, and nothing but the 
fear of the Portuguese force on the spot would have prevented 
the use of violence for the recovery of the two women. The 
dispute in which Father Gaspar overcame the Mussulman was 
very solemn, and a scene of the kind which we meet with 
occasionally in the histories of Christian progress in the East. 
The Mussulman began by attacking the doctrine of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity. As he could not be required to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Scripture, Father Gaspar could only, 
on his part, be expected to prove that the doctrine contains 
nothing impossible ; but we are told that he went on to argue 
from the infinite self-communicativeness which could not be 
denied to a Being such as God, and which, on the other hand, 
could not be supposed except as carried out in the two ways 
of intelligence and love, and that his opponent was reduced 
to silence. Gaspar then went on to speak about the defini- 
tion of the happiness proper to man who has an immortal 
soul and cannot be satisfied with any finite good, and he 
compared to this the filthy sensuality which Mahomet pro- 
mised in his Paradise; saying that if a Paradise had to be 
prepared for animals it would be just such a place as the 
Mahometan Paradise. He then went on to attack the fables 
and self-contradictions of the Koran. There is also a charac- 
teristic addition to be made to the sequel of the story as told 
above. When the fugitive Mussulman found himself safe in 
the Court of Lara, to which he was sent, he wrote a long 
letter warning his friends at Ormuz against all intercourse 
with Gaspar, whom he had discovered to be a great magician 
and necromancer, who puzzled men’s brains so that they 
forgot all reason; he begged them in particular to be careful 
to close their ears to the sound of the little bell with which 
the good Father used to go about the streets to call the 
children to school. He found out that his own confusion 
had been owing to that, and he begged them to inform his 
wife and daughter that they might return from the error 
into which they had been seduced. The letter was read in 
the mosques, and from that time many of the Mussulmans 
used to avoid the sight of Gaspar, lest he should “ overlook” 
them with his evil eye, as the poor in some parts of oyr own 
country still say, and they took particular care to cover their 
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ears with their hands whenever the sound of the obnoxious 
bell was to be heard. 

Later on in Father Gaspar’s stay at Ormuz there was 
another conversion of a Mussulman lady, which threatened at 
one time to bring on a war. She was of very high birth in 
Arabia, a descendant of the Prophet, and wife to the Persian 
Ambassador at Ormuz. Suddenly she came to Gaspar to 
ask for baptism. He placed her for instruction with a 
Portuguese widow of high rank. The husband tried in vain 
to recover her. He then went off with great despatch to the 
Soldan of “ Babilonia,” or Bagdad, to complain. It chanced 
that there was at his Court at that time an envoy of the 
Viceroy of the Indies, Don Enrico Mancedo, who had been 
sent to negotiate a peace. The Soldan arrested the envoy, 
and ordered letters to be sent to the Captain of Ormuz—Don 
Alvaro Norogna, who had now succeeded Manoel de Lima— 
bidding him prepare for instant war or give up the 
Mahometan lady to her husband. Mancedo himself is said 
to have written both to Norogna and to Gaspar, simply 
stating the facts’ of the case, without asking them to do 
anything inconsistent with the Christian piety of the Portu- 
guese. A council was held at Ormuz, at which Gaspar was 
invited to speak. He began by two texts of Scripture which 
at once made it clear enough what his advice would be— 
Nolite dare sanctum canibus, Neque tradatis bestits animas con- 
fitentium Deo. He spoke with so much force that there was 
but one opinion in the council, and it was determined to 
prepare for defence to the utmost. They delayed, however, 
sending any answer to the Soldan, and his mind suddenly 
changed of itself. He released Mancedo and agreed to the 
terms of peace which he had proposed, without insisting any 
further on the surrender of the convert lady, who was soon 
afterwards baptized and married to a Christian gentleman. 
She became famous for her virtues and piety. 

Here again we have to remark the use of miraculous means 
for conversion, as has been noticed above. It is difficult to 
imagine how Mussulman ladies could have got to hear Father 
Gaspar’s preaching, or indeed to have any access to the ordinary 
means by which religious knowledge is diffused. Gaspar ex- 
pressly says that in these and other cases there were miracles 
and visions. Sometimes our Blessed Lord appeared, sometimes 
our Blessed Lady, sometimes a heavenly voice was heard, 
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bidding the future converts embrace the law of Christ, or seek 
baptism. 

We proceed with the letter, which goes on to relate Gaspar's 
dealings with the Jews. 


On Saturdays, as I said before, I preach upon covetousness, after 
which I dispute with the Jews in their synagogues. I think, moreover, 
that some of them will be baptized, among others two named Rabbi 
Solomon and Rabbi Joseph, who invited me to dine with them one 
day when many other Rabbis were present; and in order that they 
might all reply to me with greater freedom, I went alone, although 
the Captain, Don Manoel de Lima, and several others dissuaded 
me, saying that they would poison me; but Dominus protector meus. 
Our dispute lasted till night, although they could not answer me 
properly. I cannot write it down now, because it was very long, and 
my time is short. Meanwhile, I think that some of them will be 
baptized. This Rabbi Solomon himself desires it, and is praying to 
God for light to know His will; and, besides this, he has a son 
whom he wishes to be always with me. After the first dispute the 
Jews were greatly confounded, and did not know what to answer. 
The Christians, on the other hand, were very joyful, and thanked the 
Holy Spirit for all that had happened. And although, at the last, the 
Jews said that they would reserve their reply till next day, they 
nevertheless agreed together that they would only hear me, without 
defending themselves any more save by their ignorance, so that Rabbi 
Joseph came to beg me, for the love of God, not to put them to 
confusion any more, and particularly himself, who, although he was 
a doctor of the law, was not able to defend a single opinion of theirs. 
I have no doubt, therefore, that he and many others would become 
Christians, if they were not obliged to make restitution of what they 
have gained by usury, but might continue their calling. He said 
this to other Christians to whom he spoke. 

Other Jews also asked me to go and dine with them, and I 
accepted on this condition, that the food should be of a usual kind, 
and such as is used by Christians: and they were willing to consent 
if only I would dine with them. In short, I think that they are 
much attached to me, and that they are greatly edified by the poverty 
of our Society, although, as I have said, it is covetousness especially 
that prevents their becoming Christians. Rabbi Solomon, who is 
the best educated among them, and teaches the others, came one 
day to dispute with me, and did not know what to say. The same 
thing happened to him when disputing with Master Francis in Malacca, 
as I have heard. 

At this time, the labours which the Christians caused me increased 
so much that I had time neither to eat nor to sleep; and although 
I did not converse much with the Jews, it is true that finding a sick 
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man one day in the road, who told me that he wished to be a 
Christian, I took him home. But the love which all the Jews in 
general bear to me is great, and their respect for our Society is such, 
that I shall, perhaps, go and lecture on the Old Testament in their syna- 
gogues, and show them the error they are in, as I see them so inclined 
to receive the light of the Faith and abandon their ceremonies, as 
it seems they have done in part since I have been here. The 
daughter of a Jew becoming a Christian, was consequently unable 
to get her fortune from her father, but I induced him to give it to her 
by only once speaking to him. Another Jew told me, a few days ago, 
that when Rabbi Solomon was asked by his scholars what he thought 
of me, he replied that he had never met with men of such keen 
intelligence, and that none of the many wise men with whom he 
had conversed were to be compared in any way to those of our 
Society, and that they were so powerful in argument that their superi- 
ority to others could only be ascribed to the grace of God. For 
this reason they all show me great respect whenever they see me, 


and if they have received any injury from the Christians they come 
to me. When I go about the place with the bell, their wonder and 
edification are not to be described. And it is the same with the 


Pagans, who say among other things, how can it be that the men 
of our Society, who have so much credit in this province, are so 
humble and lowly in all things? 


Bartoli tells us that Rabbis were sent for from distant places 
to dispute with Father Gaspar, and that all were astonished at 
the manner in which he replied to them. It seems to have 
been a case in which the promise came especially true—Zgo 
dabo vobis os et sapientiam cut non poterunt resistere et contra- 
dicere ones adversarit vestri. Gaspar was a comparatively 
young man, not more than thirty-five or thirty-six. His whole 
time was taken up in the labours of the ministry, in teaching 
children, reclaiming sinners, hearing confessions, visiting the 
sick, making peace between enemies, and disentangling a 
number of intricate matters of conscience as to restitution 
and the like. He had no time for study, and there is no 
record of his ever having learnt Hebrew, either in Europe or 
in the East. And yet when the learned Jews put to him some 
difficult passage out of the Old Testament, he used to interpret 
the whole chapter for them at once in a manner which they 
confessed to be far better than any to which they had attained 
by long years of study. What is more wonderful is that he 
could write as learnedly as he could talk. He published one 
paper, Rartoli tells us, about the Blessed Trinity and the coming 
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of the Messias, and a report of the dispute which he held with 
the two Rabbis above mentioned, which the Italian historian 
would gladly have transferred to his own pages, but for its 
great length, “so well founded is it,” he says, “in strong 
theological reasonings, so well arranged, so full of eloquence 
and vigour, and yet withal so full of humility and respect for 
his adversaries, so that the modesty of his nature shines forth 
in it no less beautifully than his genius.” 

But we must now let Father Gaspar finish his letter without 


further interruption. 


This, dearest brothers, is, in general, what by the grace of God, 
is being done in these borders of Ethiopia and Arabia. ‘There are 
in this country many rich and leading men, who are anxious that I 
should receive their sons into our Society—a thing which does not 
occur in any of our countries, where fathers weep when their children 
become religious. I lately sent a very honourable person to St. Paul’s 
College at Goa, that he might be received into the Society, chiefly 
because he is very well grounded in the Latin language. There 
are several others who would like to enter, but whom I have declined 
from their want of learning. 

A nobleman, who was a very suitable subject, and who had made 
his vows, died lately, leaving us all edified by the great patience 
that he showed in his sickness. When I speak of my intention of 
going to China, a great many wish to come with me and follow me 
everywhere. If you receive no more letters after this, pray for me, 
for without your prayers what would become of me in such distant 
and unknown countries, and among such barbarous people, and so 
many labours, and the endurance of things so manifold and dis- 
tasteful? It has gone so far as this: that women have tormented 
me by saying if they had children of which I was the father, they 
would be saints. I tell you this, that you may see the snares of 
which the devil makes use. I am here alone with a youth who 
assists me. I was obliged to send our brother, Raymond Pereira, 
back to Goa, as his constitution was too delicate to stand the great 
heat of this place. With me it is the reverse; for being naturally 
cold and damp, and the country hot and dry, I have, thank God, 
never had even a headache. Father Master Francis, as I said before, 
commanded me, on obedience, not to leave this country for three 
years, till I received letters from him from Japan, even though 
those in ‘India should wish the contrary, and the reason is that he 
greatly desires to send me into China, where, methinks, a way is 
being opened. If at the end of three years we have no more news 
of him, we may conclude that he is dead, and I shall then be under 
obedience to the rector of St. Paul’s at Goa. If I had been at 
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liberty to do so, I would have visited the Russians, Poles, and 
Armenians, who border on the Persians, to whom they.are tributary, 
giving one man out of a fixed number of those who are born. 
These nations, I am told, are much surprised at the lukewarmness 
of the Christian kings in not making war on the Turks. I find here 
many prisoners and slaves from different parts of Europe, who have 
abjured the Faith, many of whom I labour to bring back to the 
bosom of Holy Church, by setting them free from their masters. 
Some of them I send to St. Paul’s at Goa. There are also Janissaries, 
Abyssinians of Prester John’s country, renegade Greeks, and other 
Christian prisoners, whom I favour as much as I can that they may 
return to the Faith. There is a young Italian of twenty-four who 
has come here, who was brought to me by a Jew who is a grea 
friend of mine; he says that he escaped from Babylon, and that 
he was much favoured by the Turk, as he afterwards told me, shedding 
tears over his apostacy. I sent him to India, in order that from thence 
he might go to Portugal. He wept very much because I would 
not receive him, for I thought he might be some spy of the Turks. 
With the alms and acts of restitution which are made in this country, 
it would be easy to build a college for the Society, but, on the 
other hand, we are so subject to wars, that we cannot eat a mouthful 
in security, being so surrounded as we are by enemies. Neither 
would there be any lack of persons to enter the Society. Indeed, 
there are many who make the request, besides those whom I have 
sent to India, who have entered different orders; and there are also 
many Janissaries, Hungarians, Armenians, Russians, Poles, Greeks, 
Abyssinians, Moors, and Turks, who are every day becoming Christians. 
Having heard of some things which our Lord by His goodness is 
doing in many places by means of the fathers of the Society, I give all 
possible thanks to His Divine Majesty; and I thought well to relate 
what the same Lord has been pleased to effect by means of one of the 
same Society, chiefly because I know that 1 am writing to my dearest 
brothers, who will give great thanks to God. One of the fathers having 
exerted himself greatly to bring to confession a very honourable man, 
who was as rich in temporal goods as he was poor in conscience, he 
suddenly took up such a hatred to him that he wanted to kill him: 
whereupon the father began to recommend him to our Lord, praying 
Him to enlighten his soul ; and after eight days, when this person was 
in bed, at one o’clock in the night, he seemed to see this father before 
him in a shining light with a joyous countenance, and most beautiful 
hands, so that all the room was illuminated. He also perceived a most 
delightful fragrance, and there was by the father’s side another man, 
who said, “O sinner, why do you not confess to the father?” (calling 
him by his name), “do you not see how beautiful he is?” and as the 
man got up to embrace him he heard another voice, saying, “The 
father is in the hospital saying Mass for the patients ;” and after these 
words the vision vanished. When this cavalier rose next morning, his 
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tears and contrition cannot be described: and he sent for the father 
begging him to hear his confession, and offering to perform any penance 
and make any satisfaction that should be imposed on him; after which 
he was in retreat for some days and made a general confession, and he 
led a very holy life, doing many pious works besides alms, which 
exceeded fifteen hundred ducats. The same father was asked to say 
Mass for the son of a noble of that country who was at the point of 
death from a violent fever, besides having one of his eyes destroyed and 
putrid, and as soon as he had said Mass, the young man was cured of 
the fever, and his eye was healed, pieces like great scales coming from 
it. When his father saw this he was wonderstruck, and sending for that 
father he showed him his son restored to health; and as the Mass had 
been said in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, he ascribed it all 
to her. 

Another time, when the same father said Mass for a person who was 
very devoted to him, who was in danger of death, he was, by God’s 
grace, immediately healed. One day, also, being asked to visit a 
nobleman’s wife who was like one out of her mind and _ possessed, 
imagining that she saw many frightful things, and so greatly tormented 
that she was already like one dead, as her husband said; he was so 
busy that he could not go, and therefore he sent her the Gospel of 
St. John written out, with other holy words, telling him to put it on 
her neck, and that that would be sufficient. The husband took the 
writing, and placed it on his wife’s neck, and she was immediately 
cured, and got up quite well. Thus does our Lord Jesus Christ supply 
for all that men cannot do of themselves. Another person who was 
much troubled, was restored to health by the intercession of the same 
father. It happened also one day that he was going to hear the con- 
fession of a person of very bad and infamous life, who began 
blaspheming as he entered the house, and swearing that he would be 
revenged on his enemies before his death, and that if not he would 
abjure the Faith. When the father heard him, he said, “Take care 
what you say, for before another day is over you will beg to make your 
confession, more than five times, and nobody will hear you.” All this 
came to pass, for it was God’s will that he should die from an accident, 
and that there should be nobody to hear his confession. 

There was another whom this father had endeavoured to induce 
to make peace with his enemies, without success. One day, meeting 
him in the street in perfect health, he said, “Oh, how grieved I am 
at this man’s good health. I must pray God to send him some fever, 
that he may confess.” Very shortly after this was said the man fell very 
sick, sent for the father, and made his confession; and since he was 
detested (it may be said) by the whole country, the father took him 
through several streets to beg pardon of all whom he had offended: 
wherefore many of his enemies who were waiting for him in different 
places, some with arquebuses, some with stones, and other weapons to 
kill him, when they saw him thus humbling himself to ask pardon, all 
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with one accord forgave him, being conquered by his meekness, now 
that he had become like a lamb, when: before all his arms and power 
would not have sufficed to do so, though he was a captain, and a very 
great noble. 

All this I have thought well to write that our Lord may be more 
praised and glorified by all the Society, and that every one of you may 
consider the singular grace that God has granted you in calling you 
into it. The things that I hear of India seem to me, as I said before, 
like the state of the primitive Church. Oh, if all that I see and hear 
could be written down, it would certainly excite great fervour in my 
dearest brothers. I, for my part, should never be able to express to 
you how great has been and is my desire to suffer for love of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, ever since I heard of the martyrdom of our 
brother, Father Antonio Criminale. I trust, however, that our Lord 
will soon grant me this grace, now that He has began to do so to those 
of our Society who desire it. I remind you, my brothers, to love one 
another, and to love all equally, for our Lord sometimes makes most 
use of those who are least thought of. I also beseech you wt ignorantias 
meas ne memineritis, but to love me according to the love that I bear 
to all of you, as you always have done. I have been obliged by 
obedience, against my will, to write this letter, and even so I have not 
entirely done my duty in this matter. Von nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed 
nomini tuo detur gloria. May our Lord God, who has gathered 
together this holy Society, per tot discrimina rerum, and then has 
scattered us in so many places, that I think we shall never see each 
other any more, vouchsafe to unite us all, member by member, to our 
Head and ever-glorious Saviour, Jesus Christ, in the next life, ubi vide- 
bimus quanta fecit anime nostre. Amen. Omnes fratres, patresque 
carissimi, orate pro me misero profugoque peccatore. 

Together with this letter I send you a New Testament history of the 
Life of Christ, written in the Georgian language. ‘The Georgians are 
Christians who live in the north of Persia, and are tributary to the great 
Cathemas. I beg you to have fifty Masses said for the worthy 
person who gave me this book, and for myself who am in very great 
need of such help. 

Your servant and unworthy son in Christ, 
GASPAR. 
Ormuz, December 10, 1594. 


It need hardly be added that the Father of the Society of 
whom Gaspar speaks in the course of this last extract could 
be no other than himself. 
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V.—THE PERSECUTION IN SWITZERLAND (Parr I.).! 


THE “classic land of liberty” is a name that may justly be 
given to the territory of the sturdy group of republics entrenched 
within the Alps. No portion of Europe, perhaps no country 
in the world, contains within so small an extent of territory 
such grand or picturesque scenery. But the historical records 
of Switzerland deservedly attract greater admiration than its 
ice-bound mountains or exquisite lakes. From the almost 
mythical days of Tell, its mountaineers have maintained a 
liberty which their courage, their patriotism, their wisdom have 
kept intact in face of the powerful States that hedge them in. 
Other cities and territories in course of time leagued with them ; 
and, in a union in which each respected the liberties of all the 
rest, they attained a prosperity which their*greater neighbours 
might well have envied. The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 
recognized Switzerland as an independent State. Religious 
divisions, the fruit of the so-called Reformation, though calling 
forth the fierce passions of civil war, had failed to break the 
bond of union. The last religious struggle, before the Sonder- 
bund, ended in 1712, and during the great Continental wars of 
the eighteenth century the Federation maintained a prudent 
neutrality, which kept from them the horrors of war, and gave 
them a peace and plenty, contrasting strangely with the 
devastation and misery beyond their borders. Geneva had 
its dissensions between the Calvinist oligarchy and its people 
whom they oppressed ; and in other cantons like disturbances 
occurred now and again from almost similar causes. 

The French Revolution came to threaten the liberty of 
Switzerland, and, from Jacobin clubs established in its larger 
towns, the revolutionary doctrines which were poisoning the 
whole atmosphere of Europe soon began to menace its very 
existence as an independent State. Under the pretence of 
enfranchizing the people, the revolutionists called in the arms 

1 The facts and details of this article are drawn from the Revue Générale and the 
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of France, and the several liberties of the various cantons were 
crushed out by a Republic one and indivisible, the ally in name, 
the slave in reality, of the French Directory. The question was 
not a purely religious one; but it is curious to note that the 
Catholic cantons were the last to submit, and made the most 
desperate struggle against the invaders. The means employed 
to bring their country under a foreign yoke, it is important to 
observe, were the centralization of power and the consequent 
destruction of the autonomy of the various states. The wish 
of the Roman tyrant once realized, the whole destiny of the 
many cantons gathered up into one place, the invader had only 
to strike at that one point and the entire territory was under 
his sway. Perhaps history will once more repeat itself, and 
Switzerland will learn again to its cost in the nineteenth century, 
as in the eighteenth, that to centralize its executive is to play 
into the hands of an unscrupulous and ambitious neighbour. 
Perhaps, too, when time shall give up diplomatic secrets, we 
shall learn that, now as before, an unscrupulous and ambitious 
Power has been, for her own purely selfish ends, at the bottom 
of the political and religious disturbances of the Swiss Republic. 

The geographical position of Switzerland, the border-land of 
France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, gives it an importance in 
the commonwealth of Europe, quite disproportionate to’ its size ; 
and the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, wisely regarded its freedom 
and neutrality as essential to the balance of power. Anything, 
therefore, that affects its well-being, that threatens to make it 
the exclusive ally or feudatory of any one power, is fraught 
with grave consequences to Europe. Religious prejudice may 
make Englishmen lose sight of ulterior consequences, but the 
predominance of one party and the tyrannical oppression of the 
minority destroy all chance of neutrality in so small a State, 
not so much by driving the persecuted to look elsewhere for 
justice and liberty, as by producing a necessary alliance of the 
persecutors with that Empire whose conduct they imitate, and 
whose counsels they appear to follow. 

Even to mere lovers of religious liberty one would hardly 
think it possible but that the struggle should have a deep 
interest, and we should have thought that the British nation 
would side instinctively with those who uphold municipal and 
local franchises against bureaucratic centralization, and long 
guaranteed liberty of faith against State aggression and tyranny. 
Catholics have a reason for just pride in seeing, in the Bishop of 
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Lausanne, the Vicar Apostolic of Geneva, and the flocks which 
remain faithful to them, heroes at least as deserving of respect 
as the Covenanters of Scotland, or the Seven Bishops of 
James the Second’s reign. In a century of moral decline we 
recognize in them the descendants of Fisher and More, and the 
brethren of the faithful Catholics of Lancashire and Stafford- 
shire in the days of our Penal Laws. 

The placet of the allied sovereigns could not destroy the 
false principles of the French Revolution, and a political struggle 
between Federalism and Union has been going on for the last 
fifty years in Switzerland. In 1847 the insolence of the Radical 
faction drove the country into civil war. The canton of Lucerne, 
using its rights as an independent State, resolved to intrust 
its schools to the Society of Jesus. Free corps, like the 
Garibaldian filibusters of later days, were formed in the 
Protestant cantons of Berne, Soleure, and Aargau, and marched 
thence into Lucerne. The seven Catholic cantons of Lucerne, 
Friburg, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Valais, were 
obliged to form themselves into the Sonderbund to defend 
théir autonomy; and the Federal Diet declared war against 
them. Aided by its revolutionary allies in Europe, it succeeded 
in. crushing the Catholic confederacy, and striking a serious 
blow at the Constitution of the Republic. 

But still the strong feeling in favour of the independence 
of the cantons prevented the Radicals from openly attacking 
their autonomy in the revision of 1848. A new effort in 1866 
was equally abortive. Yet a great step had been taken, which 
put the smaller cantons at a disadvantage. Formerly in the 
old Diet each canton had but two delegates. Now, in addition 
to the Council of State, which was elected like the old Diet, 
there was a Second Chamber—the National Council—where 
each 20,000 of the population were represented by one member. 
This new measure seriously affected the balance of power, 
and threw a great preponderance into the scale of the Protestant 
majority. The Catholics of Switzerland in the census of 1870 
amounted to 1,084,665, out of a population of 2,669,095, or were 
in the proportion of five in thirteen. But, especially in the large 
towns, a great number of these were}Catholics only in name; the 
refugees of the French Commune have been, since that time, fresh 
récruits to the party who called themselves Liberal Catholics, 
and whose ignorant hatred of the Church is more bitter than even 
that of their Protestant countrymen. In the canton of Ticino, 
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for twenty-five years, a Liberal (?) Government of the worst 
stamp has done its best to weaken the faith and stamp out the 
practical religion of that Catholic province, while diocesan 
difficulties have enervated the efficiency of the pastors of the 
people. 

In Geneva the struggle has been of another kind, and with 
different results. A few words are needed to explain its 
character. The Rome of Calvinism, though a hot-spring of 
democratic and subversive ideas, from which our Commonweath 
had its rise, followed the example of its Reformer, and, while 
preaching revolt abroad, kept an iron rule over the subjects of 
its little State. Cast down in 1794 by the levelling ideas of 
the French Revolution, the old Calvinist oligarchy regained its 
privileges, in part at least, in the Constitution of 1814. But the 
separate existence of the little State, and its increase by the 
additions of portions of Catholic Piedmont were granted by the 
Congress of Vienna on conditions which were solemnly accepted 
and ratified by the representatives of that Republic—whose 
very freedom had been guaranteed but a few days before by 
the same assembly. These conditions exacted in behalf of the 
Catholics of Geneva the most perfect liberty of religion and of 
religious teaching, the maintenance of the Catholic worship 
and clergy, and the submission of the faithful of the canton to 
the diocesan authority at the time of the treaty—the Arch- 
bishop of Chambery—“asless zt be otherwise arranged by authority 
of the Holy See.”* Inthe separate Treaty of Turin in 1816, by 
which a part of Savoy was handed over to Geneva, it was 
distinctly agreed that none of these stipulations could be altered 
by any subsequent legislation, and that all things should continue 
to be as they had been under the King of Sardinia, “saving 
always that ¢hey be not otherwise regulated by the Holy See.” 
Very naturally the Genevese Government desired to have its 
subjects ruled by a Swiss bishop, and at its request, but not 
without some difficulties, and thanks to the interposition of 
Prussia, Pius the Seventh separated the canton of Geneva from 
the diocese of Chambery, and joined it to that of Lausanne. 
This was done by the absolute power of the Pope, and was 
gratefully acceded to without any terms on the part of the 
Federal Diet and the Genevese Council of State, and, indeed, 
rather against the wishes of the Catholic population, who 
regretted a severance from their former bishop. 

? Art. III. Protocol of May 29, 1815. 
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It required something more than the words of a solemn 
treaty, however, to shield the liberty of the Catholics, who did 
not forma third of the population, and, but for the remonstrances 
of the great Powers, the insistence of the Piedmontese Court, 
and, more than all, but for the firmness of the clergy and people, 
these franchises would soon have been swept away. A new 
ally arose in the person of the Radicals, who made common 
cause with the Catholics against the despotism of the Calvinist 
majority, much as the Liberals of England supported the claims 
of the Catholics of Great Britain against the opposition of the 
ultra-Protestant Tories. In 1847, the old Constitution was 
abolished, and all the inhabitants of the canton entered into 
possession of civil rights. But this victory once gained, the 
allies of the Catholics became, as in all parts of Europe, the 
opponents of the Church, and in 1853, a coalition of the old 
Calvinist Conservatives and a fraction of the Radical party 
carried the elections. Though, in 1855, the Catholics, by their 
vote for M. Fazy, the leader of the Radicals, a vote dictated by 
a feeling of gratitude for his past conduct, reinstated his party 
in power, the old coalition under the name of “Independents” 
regained their position in 1861. The Catholics had meantime 
rapidly increased. In 1850 there were 34,212, to 39,764 
Protestants. In 1860 there were 40,060 Protestants, and 42,099 
Catholics. In 1870 there were 47,859 Catholics and 43,606 
Protestants. Still the Catholic electors were only 7,000, to 
9,000 Protestants. 

The increase was owing chiefly to emigration from France 
of the working classes, attracted by the prosperity of the 
State, and alas! but small is the hold Christianity has on 
many of these. Others there were who had found France 
too hot for them. Conversions, though numerous, had pene- 
trated but little among the upper classes. The Catholics 
were in 1870 only as about nine to eleven in the town of 
Geneva, though they were more than twice as numerous as 
the Protestants in the country. Again, besides some 1,200 
voters, Catholics only in name, many from one motive or 
another sided with one or other of the great political parties, 
and, as is so universally the case on the Continent, numbers 
kept aloof from all elections. The violence and even blood- 
shed that accompanied these contests were no inducements for 
the timid to go to the poll. The Bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, Mgr. Marilley, had been exiled, but he returned to his 
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see, where the curé of Geneva, M. Mermillod, was beginning 
to make himself known by his energy and zeal, and by the 
power of his preaching. In 1864 he was made coadjutor 
bishop, and became to all intents and purposes bishop in the 
territory of the canton. The,Independents vainly endeavoured 
to excite the Government against this appointment, which had 
been notified officially to the authorities and tacitly approved 
of by them. 

The events of 1870 wrought a sudden change in Switzerland. 
The fall of Napoleon, or rather the destruction of the Catholic 
influence of France, and the position achieved by Prussia, gave 
that power an influence in Switzerland which cannot be exagge- 
rated. The German element, not excepting the Catholic cantons, 
naturally hailed the victory of their race. The ambition to 
rule supreme over the other nationalities of the Republic 
seemed at last certain of satisfaction. And when Bismarck 
began his campaign against the Church, his protection and 
encouragement emboldened the anti-Catholic party in every 
canton. The new president of the canton of Geneva, M. Carteret, 
boldly announced, as his programme, the suppression of Catholic 
schools by the expulsion of the teaching orders, the suppression 
of the hierarchy by the expulsion of Mgr. Mermillod, and the 
separation of the Church and State by the expulsion of the 
clergy. 

It is needless to insist on the flagrant violation all this implied 
of the very treaties to which the State of Geneva owed its exist- 
ence, and Switzerland its guarantees. On the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, 1871, the President answered the protests of the 
clergy and people by causing the law, which had been passed 
against the religious orders in the February of that year, to be 
carried into execution. Neither the protests of the Nuncio nor 
the numerous petitions of the Catholics, availed to delay an 
arbitrary decree which, at one blow, drove the Sisters of Charity 
from their hospital, orphanage, and three poor schools, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor from their Home, the nuns from the large 
convent school, and the Brothers of Christian Doctrine from 
their five hundred poor boys, The Communists, as the bishop 
remarked, were considered worthy of Genevese hospitality ; 
the Sisters of Charity were expelled from its free soil. Next, 
steps were directed against Mgr. Mermillod. But we must go 
back a little to speak of a measure which threatened the very 
existence of Catholicity throughout every canton. 
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Spite of the victory over the Sonderbund, the states which 
composed it, accustomed for centuries to use their franchises, 
filled by degrees the seats of their local assemblies with men 
who represented fairly the Catholic spirit of the population. 
Even Lucerne, which had allowed a Liberal majority to be 
returned, was roused in 1871 by the open protection its 
Government extended to an apostate priest, and gave its vote 
for the Conservatives. Indignant at the Catholics daring to live 
at peace in their own homes, and encouraged by the circum- 
stances above alluded to, and by the example of Geneva, the 
partisans of union opened a fresh campaign for a Revision 
of the Constitution, which would have left to the various 
cantons little more power than that which is now exercised 
by a board of commissioners in our smaller towns, and which 
would have crushed out the last vestiges of freedom of religion 
in even those cantons whose population was entirely Catholic. 
To show what lengths the Protestant party were prepared to 
go, the cantons of Berne, Grisons, Zurich, and Aargau began 
arbitrarily to suspend and harass Catholic clergy ; the last-named 
State withdrew its subjects from their obedience to their Ordinary, 
the Bishop of Basle. The secret societies threw themselves 
into the work, and every effort was made to gain the victory. 
M. Dubs, one of the most distinguished statesmen of the 
Republic, resigned his seat in the Federal Government, in- 
dignant at the means used to obtain their end. But the 
Catholics in the various cantons were not wanting to their 
duty. By the press, by active and widely-spread associations, 
by the courageous attitudes of bishops and clergy, they prepared 
for the struggle. The proposed revision was submitted in globo 
to the popular vote on May 12, 1872. The nation answered, No, 
by a majority of 5,463 out of 516,681 votes. 

But the party in power did not give up their hopes. They 
determined to gain, by an appeal to their religious fanaticism, the 
suffrages of the French Protestants, who had voted against the 
revision out of a mixed motive of patriotism and of jealousy of 
the German preponderance. This will explain the first outburst 
of persecution that immediately followed in Geneva and in 
Berne. The new dogma of Papal Infallibility was made, as 
in Germany, their pretext ; the Old Catholics were their ready 
agents ; the revolutionary Constitution of the Clergy of 1790 
was their model. The clergy were to be elected by popular 
vote, their education was to be in the hands of the State, the 
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dioceses to be ruled by lay committees, no act of ecclesiastical 
authority was lawful without the placet of the civil power, and 
the clergy were bound to denounce their bishop if he should 
dare to contravene this law. Such was the scheme of law 
prepared by the great Council of Berne. The Catholics answered 
by a meeting of five thousand members of the Pius-verein 
around the shrine of our Lady of Einsiedeln, on the 20th 
of August; while at Melide, the native town of Domenico 
Fontana, the architect of Sixtus the Fifth, the members of 
that association in the canton of Ticino assembled, five hundred 
strong, on the banks of the Lago Ceresio. 

On the 20th of September a ukase of the Council of State 
of Geneva declared that it ceased to recognize the Bishop of 
Hebron as curé of that town, suspended the payment of the 
salary attached to that office, and forbade him to exercise any 
authority as vicar general of the bishop of the diocese. We 
have seen that the relations of the Ordinary with the Govern- 
ment were regulated by no concordat, and that spite of some 
outcry at the moment, the civil power had practically accepted 
the arrangement, and acknowledged Mgr. Mermillod as adminis- 
trator of the Genevese portion of the diocese of Basle. This 
decree not only affected Mgr. Mermillod, but, in withdrawing from 
him the £400 attached nominally to his charge of parish priest, 
it deprived the clergy of the town and its suburbs, fifteen in all, 
of their income, which was by arrangement paid them by the 
head curé out of his allowance. The bishops of Switzerland, 
assembled at that time round the shrine of St. Maurice and 
his companions in their ancient abbey in the Valais, sent their 
illustrious colleague a joint letter of condolence. Monsignor 
Mermillod, in a long protest, recalled to the Government the 
conditions on which, in face of the Treaty of Vienna, and of 
the dispositions of Pius the Seventh, the free practice of the 
Catholic faith had been guaranteed in the canton. The laity 
were indignant at this fresh outrage, and many of the more 
respectable of their Protestant townsmen expressed their dis- 
approval of so flagrant an attack on the liberty of religion. 
For a moment this decided opposition seemed to stay the 
persecution. 

In the following month, on October 27, there was an oppor- 
tunity for a trial of strength between the two great parties of 
the country, a trial which would be almost conclusive as to 
the possibility of bringing forward again, with better chance 
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of success, the defeated measure of Revision of the Constitu- 
tion. This was the election of the members of the National 
Council, an election, as we have noticed, of one member for 
every twenty thousand of the population, by universal suffrage. 
The result of the voting was that, while the party who favoured 
the revision remained the same in numbers as before, the Opposi- 
tion gained eight votes, reducing the majority by that number. 
The cantons were equally divided, eleven returning a majority 
of revisionists, eleven returning a majority against revision. 
Ticino, for the first time after long years of inaction, roused 
itself in presence of the open attack on its faith and civil 
liberty ; and, spite of every sort of terrorism, returned four 
Catholics out of its six members, while one of the non- 
Catholics owed his election to his spirited opposition to the 
Federal Revision. The Liberal Government was furious, and 
went so far as to demand a Federal committee of inquiry into 
the validity of the election, which, of course, was attributed to 
clerical pressure, and they threatened to employ against the 
Church in Ticino the measures which had been adopted in the 
Protestant canton. 

The elections at Geneva had very different results, thanks 
to the alliance of the Protestants and the Radicals, and to the 
open violence employed to keep the Catholics from the poll. 
At Carouge they were driven off even with bloodshed. The 
result was naturally a Government victory, and to celebrate it 
the authorities at once proposed a measure for “ regulating the 
Catholic clergy,” similar to the law devised at Berne. In 
the canton of Soleure an apostate named Gschwind, parish 
priest of Starrkirk, who had made himself notorious by anony- 
mous writings against the Pope and in favour of the marriage 
of priests, and who had before submitted only to break into 
fresh rebellion, was finally suspended by his Ordinary, the 
Bishop of Basle, and excommunicated. While the clergy 
wrote a letter of sympathy to their pastor, and the people 
of Starrkirk, spite of the Liberal mayor, tried to prevent 
Gschwind from celebrating in a chapel of ease of the parish, 
the enemies of the Church took up his cause, and the Govern- 
ment ordered that the public authorities should support, even 
by force of arms, the recalcitrant priest. The so-called 
Diocesan Conference was summoned, and a body consisting 
of free-thinkers and Protestants dared to legislate on a subject 
of a purely religious character,—to reject the dogma of Infalli- 
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bility, to forbid the bishop to suspend without their leave any 
of his clergy, and to order him to withdraw the excommunica- 
tion of the unfortunate Gschwind and a fellow-apostate, Egli. 
The diocese of Basle extends over seven cantons, of which 
four contain a large majority of Protestants, while three are 
entirely Catholic. The votes were ten against four, the 
minority being representatives of Lucerne and Zug. Soleure, 
the third Catholic canton, though containing only ten thousand 
Protestants out of seventy thousand inhabitants, and being 
honoured by the residence of the bishop in its capital, had 
been deeply tainted with Radical ideas, and the anti-Catholic 
party ruled supreme. 

Mgr. Lachat replied, on December 18, as we might have 
supposed, to so insolent a missive. “From my childhood,” he con 
cluded, “ I have been taught to fear God more than man. Am I 
going at this time of life, just to avoid some passing annoyance, 
to become a traitorous and perjured bishop? Am I going to 
grieve my mother, the Holy Church, and my faithful diocesans, 
by bringing scandal on the entire diocese of Basle, and on the 
whole of Switzerland? Oh, you need not hope for that. 
Never! I love that manly motto, ‘Rather death than dis- 
honour.’” Four days afterwards, the law on the constitution 
of the clergy was submitted to the people of Soleure, and 
seven thousand five hundred votes were given in its favour, 
and only six thousand against it, in a population of seven 
nominal Catholics to one Protestant. It is fair to state that 
on this question, entirely relating to the internal organization 
of the Catholics, out of twelve hundred Protestants in the 
district of Bucheggberg all but ten voted in favour of the 
laws. The victory was great, but it was not enough to 
satisfy the victors. They had not expected to find six 
thousand opposed to them. 

The use made of this vote was the most unsparing persecu- 
tion. Fifteen persons of the parish of Starrkirk were brought 
before the magistrate because they did not send their children 
to catechism to the intruded and excommunicated Gschwind. 
They declared they would suffer anything rather than let 
their children receive other than Catholic instruction. 
Scarcely twenty could be found to attend these sacrilegious 
services, while the house of a peasant, where Mass was said, 
was crowded, and numbers stood outside around it reciting 
their rosary. The schoolmaster received an order to take 
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the school children to church under pain of instant dismissal 
and of stoppage of pension in case he refused. Even the 
dead were not free. A lady who was well known for her 
thoroughly Catholic faith, had died, and was buried by force 
by the apostate, backed by six geus d’armes. 

A fresh answer was in store to the courageous letter of 
Mgr. Lachat. - Another meeting took place of the Diocesan 
Conference on January 28, 1873, in Soleure, the very town 
where the bishop resided. The canton of Berne was repre- 
sented by the free-thinker Jolissaint, and the fanatic Protes- 
tant Teuscher. With the exception of Zug and Lucerne, 
whose representatives declared that such matters were beyond 
their competence, the other cantons sent men of the same 
stamp as those of Berne. The result of their assembly, er 
rather of their preconceived scheme, was to draw up a state- 
ment of their various grounds of complaints against the 
Bishop of Basle. One alone will serve as a sample— 

“Bishop Eugene Lachat declares that, in spite of the 
decrees of the Diocesan States upon the doctrine of Infallibility, 
he is obliged to proclaim and to hold that dogma as a doctrine 
of faith.” The rest of the preamble was a tissue of calumnies 
and outrage. The decree which followed ran thus— 

1. The recognition given hitherto to the nomination of M. Eugene 
Lachat, of Mervelier (Berne), as bishop of the diocese of Basle, is 
revoked ; and the see is therefore declared vacant. 


z. M. Eugene Lachat is therefore forbidden to exercise the epis- 


“- 


copal functions in the diocesan cantons, and they are invited no longer 
to pay his salary in those cantons where these funds are separate from 


the State property. 

3. The Government of Soleure is invited to inform M. Eugene 
Lachat that he must quit the episcopal palace, and, at the same time, 
to fix a necessary term for this, and to see to the delivery of an 
inventory of all that belongs to the said palace. 

4. The diocesan chapter is invited, according to the tenour of 
Article 3 of the Fundamental Concordat, signed on March 28, 1828, 
between the Diocesan States about the erection of the diocese, 
and the tenour of the Papal Brief, called the “ Exhortation” of 
October the 21st, 1830, to nominate within a fortnight, from the 
date of the communication of this decision, an administrator ad interim 
of the diocese of Basle, who should meet with the approval of the 
various cantonal governments. 


The document concluded by proposing to invite other 
cantons to imitate their example. 
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It hardly needs to be said that the chapter gave a decided 
answer to this so-called diocesan conference—that, as the see 
of Basle was not vacant, either by the death or excommuni- 
cation of the titular, they could not name an administrator. 
At a fresh meeting of the ecclesiastical legislators, on February 
the 14th, they resolved in consequence to choose a bishop them- 
selves, and commissioned the canton of Soleure to select a 
candidate for their approval. The Liberal papers at once 
suggested some names among the clergy of the diocese. The 
two Judas’, Egli and Gschwind, were sunk too low in the 
opinion of all even to be mentioned. The priests who were 
mentioned treated the very suggestion of treachery on their 
part as a wanton insult, and declared publicly that they would 
rather die than allow themselves to be chosen against the laws of 
the Church. The entire clergy of Lucerne and Soleure protested, 
with them, their fidelity to the bishop. The Catholic papers 
appeared in mourning. The canton of Aargau voted, by four 
thousand three hundred out of four thousand six hundred and 
fifty electors, an address of adhesion to its bishop. The Bernese 
Jura, whose religious liberty had been guaranteed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, gave ten thousand signatures to a similar address. 
A majority in all the parishes of the canton Bale-Campagne 
declared for the bishop. The manifestations in his favour 
throughout the canton of Soleure were such as to cause the 
authorities to have recourse to the old argument of brute force, 
and two battalions of picked troops and a company of gens- 
darmes were called in “to protect citizens against illegal 
persecution.” Seventy-one of the parish priests protested 
to the Government, that never would they recognize other 
bishop than Mgr. Lachat, and ninety-seven clergy of the Jura 
followed their example. His Lenten pastoral was, spite of 
governmental prohibition, read in all the churches of the canton 
of Soleure. 

A terrible event happened in the city of Soleure the last 
day of the Carnival. A masquerade borne on two carriages, 
ridiculing the excommunication of Egli and Gschwind, and 
representing, under the figure of a woman of ill-fame, the peace 
between the Catholics and Protestants, passed the residence of 
M. Vigier, the President of the Republic. To show his approval 
he brought his family down into the street to enjoy the spectacle. 
When he re-entered his house he found his eldest daughter, a 
girl of eighteen, had died in his absence. No priest had been 
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allowed by her parents during her long illness to draw near to 
her. 

Spite of such a warning, the Government carried out their 
threat of expelling the bishop from his palace. The declarations 
of fidelity on the part of his clergy had been met by fines, and 
their protest to the Central Government had been rejected on 
the ground that the measures adopted against the Church did 
not touch its doctrines, but only modified its discipline! The 
first visit to the palace was with the pretended object of making 
an inventory, but with the real object of seizing Monsignor 
Lachat’s papers. He had fortunately placed them in safety ; 
but they found shares of the value of £12,000 left for pious 
purposes by a lady to the diocese, under the entire direction 
of the bishop, and these, spite of his protests, they carried off, 
claiming for the State the right of administering such funds. 
They then proceeded to rifle the house and sacristy, and having 
thrown all they could find into the room used for the archives, 
they locked and sealed up the door. His lordship had even 
to borrow some cruets to say his Mass. On the evening of 
Wednesday in Holy Week they returned again to demand his 
papers, among which was his official correspondence with the 
Nuncio. “Do with me what you wish,” was his answer, “I 
am prepared for everything; but you must never expect me 
to betray my conscience and my duty asa bishop. Potius mori 
quam fedari.” The officials were going to commence a fresh 
search, when some members of the Senate came in and proposed 
to adjourn till another day. 

The 14th, Easter Monday, had been fixed for the bishop's 
expulsion, but the authorities feared a rising of the people as 
it was a holiday, and the next day there was a fair, so that 
only on the 16th the persecutors made their appearance. They 
found the bishop surrounded by his chapter, but not a sign 
of preparation for departure. He absolutely refused to leave 
except by force, and at half-past ten, when he was just going 
to breakfast, the inspector of police came in and ordered him 
to take his departure. Mgr. Lachat again protested before 
the canons of the, diocese, and he had hardly done speaking 
when the inspector forced him from the room, not even giving 
him the time to take his hat. The authorities accompanied 
him as far as the Cathedral, and then announced that he was 
free. After a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, he retired on 
foot to the country-house of a true Catholic gentleman, and 
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left next day for the canton of Lucerne. Though the Government 
of that republic sent him at once an address of sympathy and 
welcome, it had not the courage to resist pressure from the 
Central Government, and requested the bishop not to exercise 
any authority, during his stay, over those cantons which refused 
to recognize his position. 

Meanwhile grave events had taken place at Geneva. 
Triumphant in the elections of October, 1872, the despotic 
demagogy of Geneva treated with contempt a solemn protest 
of the Papal Nuncio against the recent decree which forbade 
Mgr. Mermillod to exercise the authority of vicar general in 
their canton. Their answer was to propose a measure of a 
still more sweeping character, which may be summed up as 
follows: The bishop of the diocese alone can exercise episcopal 
authority ; he cannot choose a vicar general or other delegate 
without consent of the State; the Catholic parishes of the 
canton can never form part of a diocese which includes 
territory not subject to the State; the parish priests and curates 
are to be nominated by the Catholic voters; no ecclesiastical 
dignitary can hold the post of parish priest or curate; the 
“placet” of the Government is required not only for all Papal 
documents, but for every pastoral and official act of the bishop. 
In face of such determined hostility, the Holy Father saw 
but one remedy, by which, without sacrificing Mgr. Mermillod, 
he could provide for the wants of the persecuted flock of 
Geneva. Mgr. Marilley resigned absolutely that portion of 
his diocese which comprised the canton, and a brief of the 
16th of January, 1873, erected it into a vicariate apostolic, 
which was intrusted to Mgr. Mermillod. This arrangement 
was announced by the clergy on Candlemas morning. The 
Council of State had been outgeneralled. We can easily 
imagine their indignation. At an extraordinary meeting held 
that very day, President Carteret proposed to fling the new 
vicar apostolic into prison, and though the rest shrank from 
so violent a step, they determined to tame the courage of 
the clergy, by suspending for three months the salaries of all 
those who had published the brief and the circular of the 
bishop which accompanied it. On the 8th of February the 
Council, which consists of one hundred members, of whom only 
twenty were Catholic, voted the measure which has just been 
described. The Federal Council at the same time informed 
Mgr. Agnozzi, in reply to his communication of the brief, that 
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they would not recognize any other arrangement than that 
by which the bishopric of Lausanne and Geneva had been 
erected in 1820, that they would not accept the new appoint- 
ment, and would if necessary oppose it by force. They ordered 
the Genevese Government to notify this to Mgr. Mermillod 
and demand of him categorically whether he intended in spite 
of their determination to exercise his new authority. He was 
allowed till the 15th of the month to give his answer. He 
replied by letter, that he could not and would not give up 
the exercise of purely spiritual functions, and so betray his 
Sacred Master and desert an apostolate intrusted to him by 
the Head of the Church. The Council at once decreed the 
expulsion of M. Gaspar Mermillod (szc) of Carouge from Swiss 
territory, an exile which was to cease as soon as he consented 
to obey their laws. That was on February 17th, 1874. The 
same day at noon, when the streets were free, as the population 
were at that time at dinner, a number of guards surrounded 
the bishop’s house and the adjoining church, and two policemen 
called on his lordship and ordered him to enter a carriage 
which was at the door. Before yielding to force, he wrote an 
indignant protest against this ruthless violation of civil and 
religious liberty, and then was by his choice driven to Ferney, 
some five miles distant, on the French frontier. How shameful 
a violation of the Swiss Constitution this was can be seen at 
once. By Article 41 there is guaranteed to all Swiss citizens the 
right to live where they choose within the Confederation ; by 
Article 53, no one can be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
their own tribunals, nor can exceptional tribunals be put in 
force; and Article 57 allows, only in the case of foreigners, 
the right of expulsion to be used with those who peril the 
security of Switzerland. Mgr. Mermillod might well say that 
the authorities were more frightened at holy water than at 
petroleum. 

The road to Ferney became the scene of a touching 
pilgrimage. Indignant at the outrage against themselves and 
against their beloved pastor, the Catholics met that night in 
the Church of Notre Dame to chant the Wiserere. The village 
churches hung with black, the bells tolling as for a funeral, 
the united protests of the mayors, and the addresses of the 
clergy, showed the Government that the Catholic population 
was as unconquerable as its illustrious vicar apostolic. 
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PART I.—CATHOLIC REACTION AFTER THE COUNCIL OF RIMINI. 


GIVING the fullest consideration to all that has been suggested 
as to the authorship of the Athanasian Creed, I think the only 
objections to the traditional view expressed in the name it 
bears which are worthy of serious examination may be reduced 
to three. First, no writer of historical authority attributes it 
to St. Athanasius, or mentions it among his works. Secondly, 
its language indicates a Western and not an Alexandrian origin. 
Lastly, its structure and terminology belong to a later theological 
period. I omit replying to the first two difficulties, because I 
do not believe that it is, properly speaking, the work of 
Athanasius. I attribute the work to his influence rather than 
to his hand, and I think I can show that it was written in 
the West and intended to meet the necessities of the Western 
Church. With regard to the last difficulty, however, I would 
observe that it was raised with reference to the views which 
assigned the origin of the Creed to the time of Pope Julius, 
or of the Council of Nicza, or of the exile of Athanasius at 
Treves. I freely admit the objection to be fatal to these 
views, for, comparing the language alone of the Creed with 
what may be spoken of as the Nicene theology, the former 
can be shown to belong to a different stage of controversy, 
and a more advanced development of expression and definition. 
But in the later years of the life of Athanasius a marked and 
characteristic change came over the language of theology. The 
outbreak of the Photinian, Macedonian, and Apollinarian heresies 
elicited a new method of treatment regarding the mysteries of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. The catastrophe of Rimini 
in the year 359 gave rise to a controversy concerning the 
necessity of integral faith and its profession. The twelve years 
following the Council of Rimini witnessed the entire pacification 
of the Western Church and the universal acceptance of the 
terms of reconciliation proscribed to the “lapsi.” The language 
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and the structure of the Athanasian Creed can be shown to 
belong to this and no later period, and I think history will 
help us to ascertain the men who were engaged in its pro- 
duction and the circumstances out of which it sprang. 

I may as well say at the outset that I propose to show 
that the materials out of which this Creed was constructed 
were furnished by the synodal letters of the several provincial 
synods held throughout the Church between the years 360—362, 
and particularly by that of Alexandria, which was attended by 
Eusebius of Vercelli, and was presided over by Athanasius ; 
that the Creed itself was formulated about the year 363 by 
St. Hilary of Poitiers and Damasus, then Secretary of Pope 
Liberius, and that it was promulgated in the West among the 
general decrees of Liberius, as a test of orthodoxy for all who 
desired to be reconciled to the Catholic faith. I must for 
the present defer an examination of the language of the Creed, 
that I may first speak of its origin. 

St. Hilary returned from exile to the West in the year 360, 
and died in 368. Shortly before his return he wrote his book 
De Synodis, and in it he gives us to understand that at that 
time there was no written profession of faith belonging to 
the West, or known as such to the Western bishops, and 
no other profession of faith in use among them than the 
Apostles’ Creed, written in the conscience of the faithful. 
“Oh, blessed you,” he writes to the bishops of Gaul and 
Germany, “and glorious in the Lord, who, retaining the perfect 
and Apostolic Faith in your conscience, by your professing it 
are ignorant of written professions.”' He contrasts this happy 
simplicity of faith with the restlessness and confusion that 
reigned throughout the East, and which arose from the multi- 
tude of professions made necessary by the prurience of the 
heretics. Like the other fathers of the same period, he deplores 
the necessity of expressing the mysteries “of the Immense and 
Infinite God in the brief words of men.” But the necessity 
had come even for the West, and must be faced. “Custom,” 
he adds, “has introduced the necessity of expounding the 
Faith and of signing the expositions. For where the sense 
of conscience is imperilled, there the letter is needed. Nor 
can it be forbidden to write that which it is saving to profess.” 
Not long before his death he wrote an historical work on the 
Council of Rimini, some fragments of which alone unhappily 

1 Hilary, De Synodis, 63, 64. 
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remain to us. From one of these fragments we learn that 
there was at the later period a profession of faith belonging 
to the Western Church—a “ Fides Occidentalium.”” 

I may here observe that the word Fides is used by Hilary 
to signify a formal profession of the Faith. He constantly 
refuses the term to heretical professions, which he designates 
as perfidia non fides. It includes the idea of the Greek iu30r0, 
for he speaks of the “ Fides apud Nicwam Conscripta ;” and of 
the réuos, that is, an authoritative dogmatic definition to which 
signatures are attached ; as, for instance, in the synodical letter 
of the Synod of Paris, which he introduces as the Fides 
Catholica exposita apud Fareseam civitatem (séc).* In this sense 
it seems also to stand for the forensic term Sentcntia—the 
profession signed by those suspected or accused of heresy, 
in the act of purification by which they vindicated their ortho- 
doxy.t A Fides generally carries with it the name of its 
author, or the place where it was composed. In the present 
case the term “ Occidentalium” can only mean that the docu- 
ment in question had been authentically promulgated to the 
Western Church, or at least had been adopted by the Western 
bishops. I shall have much to say later of this Fides. For 
the present it is enough to have noted that, within the decade 
previous to the death of Hilary, this document came into exist- 
ence. My next inquiry must be as to its production. I begin by 
giving a well known passage from St. Jerome describing the 
state of the Western Church after the acceptance of the sub- 
reptitious profession of Rimini— 


lam 


These things having been done [the signatures fraudulently obtained] 
the Council is dissolved. All return joyfully to the provinces. For 
the same object influenced the Emperor and all the good people, 
that the East and West should be united in the bond’of communion. 
But the crime was not long concealed, and the ill-closed, uncauterized 
cicatrice broke out. Valens and Ursacius and the other partners of 
their villainy—worthy priests, forsooth, of Christ—began to boast of 
their victory, saying that they did not deny the Son to be a creature, 
but to be a creature like the rest. Then the word wsza was discarded. 
Then the condemnation of the Nicene Faith was proclaimed. The 
whole world groaned, and was amazed to see itself Arian. Therefore 
some confined themselves to their own communion. Others began to 
write letters to those confessors who were in exile for the name of 
Athanasius. More wept in despair of changing the communion that 


2 Fragment. ii. 28. 
3 Fragment. xi. * Cf. Fragment. xii. Item Du Cange in vocem. 
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they had accepted. But a few (such is the nature of man) defended 
their error as a measure of prudence. The bark of the Apostles was 
in danger, it was driven by the winds, and its sides beaten by the 
waves; no hope was left. The Lord is waked from sleep; He 
commands the storm. The beast (Constantius) dies, and tranquillity 
is restored. Let me speak more plainly. All the bishops who had been 
driven from their sees were suffered by the new Sovereign [Julian], to 
return to their churches. Then Egypt received her triumphant Atha- 
nasius. Then the Church of Gaul embraced Hilary returning from the 
battle. Then, on the return of Eusebius, Italy put off her mourning. The 
bishops who, ensnared by fraud at Rimini, unconsciously passed for 
heretics, met together, and called to witness the Body of the Lord and 
all that was sacred in the Church, that they had no suspicion of evil in 
the profession they adopted. . . . Many other things, which I omit for 
the sake of brevity, they affirmed with tears, prepared to*condemn 
what they had signed, and all the Arian blasphemies.° 


These remarks were made by St. Jerome in reply to the 
strictures of the followers of Lucifer of Cagliari on the leniency 
with which the “lapsi” had been admitted to reconciliation. 
Having referred to the precedent offered by the Council of 
Nicza in a somewhat similar case, he proceeds— 


As therefore then [at Niczea] more than three hundred bishops 
received a few men whom they could have rejected without loss to the 
Church, I wonder how some, and they certainly adherents of the Nicene 
Faith [Lucifer and his party], should be so rigid as to think that these 
confessors [Athanasius, Hilary, and Eusebius], returning from exile, 
should not do under the pressure of necessity for the safety of the 
whole world what so many and such great men did by choice. But, 
as I began to say, after the return of the confessors, in a synod held 
in Alexandria, it was decided that, except the authors of the heresy, 
who could not be excused on the plea of error, the penitents should 
be associated to the Church. . . . The West assented to this judgment, 
and by so necessary a measure the world was snatched from the jaws 


of Satan.® 


I have quoted the passages at length in order that it may 
be clear from the outset who the real authors were of the 
pacification and triumph of the Church at that time. This 
work is attributed by the other historians of the time chiefly 
to Hilary, who returned from exile two years before the others, 
and seems to have devised the means by which, within a few 
years, Arianism was expelled from the whole West except 
Illyria. His plan was that synods should be simultaneously 

5 St. Jerome, Dialogus adversus Luciferianos, n. 19. § Tbid. 20. 
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held throughout the provinces, that the Acts of Rimini should 
be formally rescinded, that the Symbol of Nicza should be 
confirmed, and a standard of orthodoxy, based upon it, be 
established. Whether this last point, the establishing a test of 
orthodoxy, was originated by Hilary, or by one of his colleagues, 
is a matter of little importance, and may well be questioned. 
It is enough to say that it formed part of the general plan, 
in the execution of which he took the leading part. On his 
first obtaining freedom he went to Rome, and when Eusebius 
returned from the Synod of Alexandria, he was still in Italy. 
It was during this interval that the impulse went forth from 
Rome to the provinces in consequence of which the synods 
were held and the terms of reconciliation generally adopted. 
St. Athanasius adds something to the testimony of St. Jerome 
on this point. Rufinianus having asked him concerning the 
reconciliation of those who had fallen, as determined in synods 
or otherwise, he replies— 


Know, my most beloved lord, that at first when the violence 
[of Constantius] had ceased, a Synod was assembled [Alexandria, 
362], at which bishops from other countries were present. There was 
also another celebrated by the Greek prelates, and in like manner by 
those living in Spain and Gaul; and the same thing was agreed to 
here and everywhere else, namely, that if those who had fallen were the 
ringleaders of the impiety, they should on repentance receive pardon, 
but should not be admitted any longer to a place among the clergy ; 
but if they were not the ringleaders of the impiety, but were led away 
through necessity and violence, it was ordered that they should receive 
pardon and have a place among the clergy. . . . For which reason 
they were restored to their place among the clergy; for, to those who 
are deceived and suffer violence, pardon is easily granted. These 
things were both written in Rome and were accepted by the Roman 


Church.’ 


Of the objects of, and of the complete success that crowned, 
the labours of St. Hilary in promoting these synods and of the 


7 I have given the passage as found in both versions of the Seventh CEcumenical 
Council (Actio 1 apud Anastasium). The letter of Athanasius was read twice, 
and the passage referring to Rome—raira xds év Pun eypagn, nas aredetaro 7 
Pwuaiwy ¢xxAnoia—was commented upon in the discussion. The passage is not, 
however, found in the MSS. collated by Montfaucon, and in his edition of 
Athanasius it is relegated to a note. Coustant, however, the fellow-labourer of 
Montfaucon, says that the acts of the Council are of greater authority than the 
MSS., and I may add that they are about two hundred years older than the 
Basilian, the oldest of these latter. 
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work that he had forecast for them, we have ample testimony 
in all the historians of the time. Sulpicius Severus says— 


But having considered that nearly the whole world was infected 
by the evil of the perfidy, doubting in his mind and labouring under 
a great weight of anxiety, when to most people it appeared that 
communion was not to be extended to those who had received the 
Council of Rimini, he thought it the best plan to recall them to amend- 
ment and repentance by the celebration of repeated Councils in Gaul, 
and nearly all the bishops acknowledging their error, he condemned 
the Acts of Rimini, and he reformed the Faith to the primitive standard 
of the Church.® 


Rufinus says— 


But Eusebius, going through the East and Italy, discharged the 
office at once of physician and priest. He recalled each church, having 
abjured infidelity, to the healthiness of the right faith, the more so as 
he found that Hilary, whose exile with the other bishops we have 
already related, had returned, and was staying in Italy, labouring in 
like manner to restore the churches and to revive the Faith of the 
Fathers.°® 


Socrates, relating the return of Eusebius, says— 


Like an eminent physician traversing the provinces of the East, 
Eusebius restored to health those who were infirm in faith, grounding 
and instructing them in ecclesiastical doctrine. Passing thence he came 
to Illyria, and at length arriving in Italy he continued to do the same. 
But Hilary haa been before him . . . and had already instilled into 
all the bishops of Italy and Gaul the dogmas of the right faith.1° 


Sozomen writes— 


Eusebius going through the Eastern provinces began to correct 
those who had become negligent in the Faith, and to teach them 
what they ought to believe. He passed through Illyria intent on this 
work, and arrived in Italy. There he found Hilary, . . . who had 
already done the same. For he had arrived first from banishment, and 
had taught the Italians and the Gauls what dogmas to believe and what 
to reject. For he was most skilled in the Latin tongue, and composed 
excellent books against the opinions of the Arians. So Hilary and 
Eusebius in this way established in the East the dogma of the 
Council of Nicza.! 


8 Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Sacra. lib. ii. xlv. 
® Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. xxx. 

10 Socrates, Hist. lib. iii. ix. x. 

11 Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. v. xiii. 
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Theodoretus, narrating the assembly of the confessors in 
the Thebaid preparatory to the Synod of Alexandria, says— 


Eusebius and Hilary, bishops of Italy, and Lucifer, Bishop of the 
Island of Sardinia, were then in the Thebaid, a province of Egypt, 
to which place they had been exiled by Constantius. ‘They assembled 
for deliberation with some other bishops of the same mind as them- 
selves, for it was necessary, they said, that the churches should be 
brought back to one standard of agreement—ii¢ yuiav Cuvayuysiv Cumpmviay. 
For not only had they to contend with those of an opposite doctrine, 
but were divided amongst themselves.'” 


Hence Sozomen tells us that Eusebius was deputed to go 
to Alexandria, “and there, together with Athanasius, hold a 
Council for the purpose of confirming the Nicene doctrines.” 
And Socrates, “It was decided that . . . Eusebius should go 
to Alexandria, that by assembling a synod in conjunction with 
Athanasius, they might confirm the dogmas of the Church.”™ 

The reader will pardon, I trust, the numerous quotations 
I feel constrained to give from the ancient Church historians, 
as I am anxious to make it clear that the object of the 
synods, of which I shall next have to speak, was not only to 
settle a question of discipline, but to confirm the Nicene Creed, 
and establish a standard of doctrine for the faithful. The 
only supposition by which we can reconcile the statement of 
Theodoretus that Hilary was present at the meeting of the 
bishops in the Thebaid, and of St. Jerome that he returned 
to Gaul after the accession of Julian, with the testimony of 
the other historians as to his return before the death of 
Constantius ; is, that after he had been in Italy for nearly two 
years, he returned to the East to visit the exiled bishops, and 
was with them in Egypt when the decree of Julian ordering 
their liberation arrived. It is certain, however, that he was 
not present at the Synod of Alexandria, although his views 
were there adopted. He was then in Italy, and the synod 
in Alexandria, as well as those in Italy and Gaul, was the 
proximate fruit of his zeal for the Faith. 

In designing his plan of universal reconciliation, he had an 
able colleague in Damasus, who was then the chief intellectual 
stay of the Roman Church. It has been noticed that a marked 
difference is found in the style of the letters of Liberius written 


12 Theodoretus, //ist. Eccles. lib. iii. 2. 
13 Loco cit. lib. v. xii. 4 Hist. lib. iii. vi. 
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while Damasus was by his side, and those written during his 
absence. Of the former—‘ Magna in sententiis vis et gravitas, 
nitidus preterea fluensque stylus ac Damasiano similis ;” of the 


others“ Inconcinna et salebrosa prorsus oratio.” We have 
evidence of the assistance which Damasus rendered to Hilary 
in at least carrying out one important measure of his general 
scheme of reconciliation. Merenda gives the following extract 
from the Acta of Damasus, as found in a manuscript in the 
archivium of the Vatican. To Damasus it was principally due: 
“Ut omnes episcopi, quos imperitia, aut metus in Ariminensi 
Concilio fecerat deviare, ad fidem Catholicam remearent ; atque 
cos ipsum, favente sibi Hilario Pictaviensi, contra sententiam 
Luciferi, qui se diviserat, in communionem et consortium 
recipi luisse.” 16 

Of the numerous synods that were held about this time, 
and for the objects indicated in the several extracts I have 
given, nearly all the Acts and monuments have perished. The 
few that remain to us are preserved chiefly among the fragments 
of Hilary’s historical work. The earliest of these is the 
synodal letters of the Council of Paris, which I have already 
mentioned. The writers say that they had excommunicated 
several heretics—“ Juxta fratris nostri Hilarii professionem, qui 
se pacem cum his qui horum sectarentur errores habiturum 
negavit.”'7 I do not mean to imply that this profession was 
the Fid« ccidentalium, for I do not think the latter was 


written at the date of this letter, most probably anno 360. 
profession here spoken of may mean nothing more 


i 


Indeed th 


than the protestation of Hilary that he would hold the heretics 
to be 1municated, though I think it more likely to be a 
rule of faith which was accepted by the synod as a test of 
orthodoxy. Anyhow it shows that the spirit of Hilary ruled 
the decision. I have to ask attention to a few points noticeable 


in this letter 

(1) It is headed Fides Catholica exposita apud Faresiam 
civitatem. (2) It begins by thanking God, “quod nos in 
lumine scientizx confessionis sux, doctrinis et propheticis et 
apostolicis collocavit: ne sacularis imperitiz tenebris detenti, 
judicio szculi teneremur; cum sola spes sit plenissima ad 
salutem, Deum Patrem omnipotentem per unigenitum ejus 
Dominum Jcsum Christum in Sancto Spiritu confiteri.” So 


15 Merenda, Prologomona ad Opera S. Damasi, c. i. v. 16 Thid. 
17 Fragment. xi. 
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far we have not reached the language of the Quicungue, but 
it is something that the only hope of salvation is stated to be 
in the confession of the Trinity. (3) After the explanation of 
the Homoousion, the writers interpret the words “Pater major 
me est,” to refer to the Humanity of our Divine Saviour. This 
I think is the earliest instance of an interpretation of the words 
at least in the West, in this sense, and is certainly different 
from the interpretation given more than once by Hilary in his 
works written before this date. From the manner in which the 
subject is introduced in this letter—“ Sed et obedientem quoque 
Patri Filium etiam usque ad mortem crucis secundum infirmi- 
tatem assumpti hominis, non negamus”—it appears to me 
that some discussion must have taken place, or possibly some 
decision arrived at regarding the interpretation of the text. 

The next document to be considered is the synodal letter 
of St. Athanasius and some other bishops to the Antiochenes. 
There is much in this letter that I shall have to bring forward 
when speaking of the terminology of the Quicungue. It furnishes 
the earliest example of a direct condemnation of the errors of 
Apollinaris and the Macedonians, and introduces us to the 
remarkable method of dealing with the mysteries of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, which from that time marks the dogmatic 
language of the Church. It deals directly with matters relating 
to the disputes at issue between Meletius and Paulinus and 
their parties at Antioch ; nevertheless, it repeats much of what 
had been settled in the Synod of Alexandria, and thus leads 
us to a knowledge of some points included in the decrees of 
Liberius. The letter of St. Athanasius to Rufinianus tells us 
that the decree regarding the reconciliation of the “lapsi” was 
written and confirmed in Rome, and the letter of Liberius to 
the bishops of Italy, after the promulgation of the general 
decrees, appeals in justification of them to the Synod of 
Alexandria. But the decrees were not confined to disciplinary 
matter. A letter from St. Jerome to Pope Damasus informs 
us that the terms in which the doctrine of the Trinity should 
be expressed were somehow disposed of in them. 

It appears that one point of divergence between Meletius 
and Paulinus was this, that the former maintained the orthodox 
doctrine by the assertion of three hypostases and one ousia; 
the latter by one hypostasis and three zpéswra. Paulinus was 
accused by his opponent of favouring Sabellianism; his 
followers retorted by accusing Meletius of Arianism. The 
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question was examined by the Synod of Alexandria, and 
the result was communicated to the Antiochenes in the 
letter above mentioned. It was ascertained that both sides 
were perfectly orthodox, both meaning by the distinct and 
legitimate signification they had adopted of the word “hypos- 
tasis,” to mark that in the Divinity there were “ Three 
Persons in One. Divine Substance.” It was ruled that both 
significations of the word hypostasis should be tolerated, but 
that the use of the word in either signification exclusively 
should not be insisted upon. St. Jerome visited Antioch about 
fourteen years after the Synod of Alexandria, and he found 
the old dispute yet raging between Meletius and Paulinus. He 
had come from Alexandria, where he had learnt to regard the 
formula of Paulinus as the true equivalent of the Latin form 
tres persone—una substantia. In Antioch he had conferences 
with the leaders of each side, and found that each claimed to 
be adherents to the Holy See. This notwithstanding, Meletius 
insisted on St. Jerome not only holding the doctrine which was 
common to all, but using the language of his own choice. 
St. Jerome, in a letter to the Pope, which, by the way, contains 
damnatory doctrine that I fear would sorely shock some 
Anglican opponents of the Athanasian Creed, speaks as follows 
—“Nunc igitur proh dolor! post Nicenam fidem, post Alex- 
andrinum juncto pariter occidente decretum, trium hypostasion 
ab Arianorum prole campensibus (the Meletians) novellum a 
me homine Romano nomen exigitur. . . . Clamamus, si quis 
tres hypostases, ut tria enhypostata, hoc est tres subsistentes 
personas non confitetur anathema sit. Et quia vocabula non 
ediscimus, heretici judicamur.” 

So far it is clear, I think, that the decrees of Liberius con- 
tained a sanction for the formula “tres persone in Divinitate.” 
In other words, they contained, I presume, the dogmatic 
definitions propounded in the Synod of Alexandria. To this 
may be added an incident related by Theodoretus. About the 
year 375 Paulinus and Apollinaris being disputing about the 
possession of some churches at Antioch, and both claiming 
to be on the side of Damasus, Flavianus silenced them both 
by saying to Paulinus, “If you embrace the communion of 
Damasus, show us clearly the connection between your doctrine 
and his. For he, confessing one essence in the Trinity, openly 


18 St. Hieronymus, Z7is¢. xvi. Edit. Vallarsii et Maffaeii. 
19 Epist. xv. 
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preaches three hypostases ; but you, on the contrary, take away 
the Trinity of hypostases. Show, then, your unity of dogma, 
and take the churches according to the law.” Thus having 
silenced Paulinus, he said to Apollinaris, “I wonder that you, 
my friend, should so shamelessly resist the truth, and that, when 
you have ascertained that Damasus teaches one perfect nature 
to have been assumed by the Divine Word! But you do not 
cease to teach the contrary. For you make out our mind to be 
excluded from salvation. Wherefore if this our accusation is 
false, now at least disclaim the novelty which you have not 
sanctioned and embrace the doctrine of Damasus and take the 
churches.” Apollinaris denied that the Word had assumed a 
rational soul, and Flavianus here repeats the common argument 
of the Fathers, that if so, our souls are not redeemed, for that 
only is redeemed in us which is assumed in the Incarnation. 

From the above I think it will be evident that communion 
with Rome was then adjusted upon a dogmatic basis, that the 
basis included a confession in three distinct persons in one 
divinity, and the assumption by the Word of a rational soul 
and body. These doctrines were defined in the Synod of 
Alexandria,™ and therefore were contained in the Alcrandrinum 
Juncto pariter Occidente decretum. This decree we have traced, 
if I mistake not, from Hilary labouring in Italy and Gaul to 
the bishops assembled in the Thebaid, thence to Eusebius 
and Athanasius in the Synod of Alexandria, finally to Rome, 
whither no doubt it was brought by Eusebius to Liberius, 
who then occupied the Apostolic Chair. The statutes of the 
other synods celebrated throughout the provinces of the Church 
and which were in perfect harmony with those of Alexandria 
in faith and discipline, must have been sent to Rome for con- 
firmation about the same time.” 

Shortly afterwards, Liberius issued to the Western Church 
general decrees which seem to have embodied the substance of 
what had been agreed on in the provinces. They appear mainly 
to have regulated the conditions and the mode of reconciling 
to the Church those accused or suspected of heresy. Thus we 
learn incidentally from a letter of Pope Siricius to Himerius, 
that Liberius, “after the cassation of the Council of Rimini, in his 
general decrees,” had forbidden converts from Arianism to be 

20 Theodoretus, //ist. Eccles. lib. v. c. iii. 


*1 Cf. Tomus ad Antiochenos. Opera Athanasii, t. ii. 
°2 Cf. Epistola Athanasii ad Jovinianium. 
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rebaptized.* We know, moreover, that it was the invariable 
custom, particularly at this very time, to oblige persons sus- 
pected or accused of heresy, to clear themselves by presenting 
a profession of faith in writing. I do not think a single 
exception can be found to this rule, at least with regard to 
the Bishops of Rome during the Arian controversies. Liberius 
himself, in his letter to the Italian bishops, while defending 
his decrees by the authority of the Alexandrian Synod, tells 
us that the Eastern bishops “accusati sententiam reciperunt.”™ 
Accordingly he prescribes for those who having signed the 
Acts of Rimini desired reconciliation, “let him condemn and 
vehemently inveigh against the authors (of the fraud) whose 
violence he has in himself experienced, and let him bind himself 
wholly (de integro mancipet) to the Apostolic and Catholic 
faith [held] up to the agreement of the Synod of Nicza.* By 
which profession, although to some [Lucifer and his party] it 
seems too easy and lax, he can recover that good which by 
cunning he was deprived of.” This letter which is thought 
to have been written in the year 363, bears an unmistakeable 
reference to the general decrees, and we may therefore assume 
that it fixes their date, and consequently the date of the pro- 
fession contained in them. 

There is a letter, undoubtedly a synodal letter, of the 
same date, from the bishops of Italy to the Illyrians, which 
is connected with the preceding in the Fragments of Hilary. 
I give from it the following extract in the original Latin, as I 
desire to ask attention to the expressions used in it. “ Divini 
muneris gratia, ut secundum Apostolum omnes unum sapere, 
omnes unum confiteri coeperimus. Et quantum ad Italiam qui- 
dem pertinet, cum fidei paternz, hoc est, apud Nicaam scripte se 
reddidit ; fraudem quam passa est apud Ariminum recognoscens. 

Nostram igitur, dilectissimi fratres, unum eamdemque 
accepite firmam subscriptionis sententiam. Nicazni tractatus 


3% Fpist. i. 

4 FE pist. viii. 

* «That is,” says Coustant in a note to this passage, *‘let them do what the 
Macedonian bishops professed in the following letter by the order of Liberius. ‘This 
we acknowledge to be the Catholic and Apostolic Faith, which, up to the Council 
of Niczea has remained whole and entire (éntegra et inconcussa).’” Liberius did not 
impose his own formula on the Macedonian envoys, but accepted that which they 
had written, for his formula was not promulgated in the East, as we shall see later. 
The form which he accepted from them embodied the Nicene Faith, condemned 
various heresies and the Councils of Rimini and of Niczea in Thrace. Liberius had 
no idea that all this was possible to men who denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
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adversus Arium Sabelliumque cujus Photinus partiaria heredi- 
tate damnatur, decreta servamus. Ariminensis concilii statuta 
quorundam tergaversatione corrupta, consensu omnium pro- 
vinciarum jure rescindimus; quorum etiam exemplaria trans- 
mittenda censuimus, ut nec in fide retinenda, nec in confutando 
Ariminensi concilio aliqua videretur esse condissensio. Quicunque 
igitur nostre unanimitatis optat habere consortium, quicunque 
individuam pacem nobiscum habere desiderat, que sunt nostre 
sententiz comprobare festinet et fidei nobis memoratz subscrip- 
tionem, et rescissionem Ariminensis concilii sine ambiguitate 
mittendo. Id certe petimus, quod complurium harum provin- 
ciarum porrigimus ipsi consensu.” * 

I think we may easily recognize the “stylus Damasiano 
similis” of this letter. We can also discover in it the commi- 
natory form of a dogmatic decree—“ Whoever wishes to be of 
our communion, let him,” &c., words identical with those found 
in the letters to the Antiochenes. Next, it should be observed 
that the bishops forward with the letter a sententia, or profes- 
sion of faith, with the object of securing that there should be 
no dissentient voice in matters of faith or discipline, and that 
they exact a subscription to it. 

It may suggest itself to any one reading the preceding 
letter that the profession of faith spoken of, and to which sub- 
scription is required, is the Symbol of Nicza, to the exclusion 
of any other. This suspicion may be confirmed by much that is 
read in other documents of that period, both synodal and con- 
troversial. The canon—ér: ui deliv beuvrépay éxrie03as cisr»—which 
some writers attribute to the Council of Ephesus or Chalcedon, 
is really of much earlier date, and was at the very time these 
letters were written, prominently before the sagacious men who 
guided the Councils of the Church. It was freely used also by 
the heretics of the time, whose abhorence of new definitions arose 
from the natural instinct of self-preservation. The fathers 
generally, and those in particular who were then engaged 
in bringing the faith of the Church to a common standard, 
tell us that the Nicene is to be the only Faith and that no 
other is to be written or exacted from any one. They say 
that nothing is to be added to it or taken from it, and that 
it alone is sufficient for the refutation of all heresies. Yet 
it is not a little remarkable that this is the language with 
which they usually introduce what they admit to be a new 


% Hilarius, Fragment, xii. 
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form of profession. In the synodal letter to the Antiochenes, 
which, apart from the point already referred to, bears striking 
similarity to the letter just cited, Athanasius quotes and con- 
firms this canon, previously adopted in the Synod of Sardica, 
and, nevertheless, attached to that document we have a new 
profession which Athanasius had written with his own hand, 
and which Paulinus was obliged to sign, that he might clear 
himself from the suspicion of heresy.” 

St. Hilary repeatedly affirms the sufficiency of the Nicene 
Faith, yet we have seen that he points out the necessity of 
a written Faith for the West, and later, wrote a profession 
which he insisted should be signed by Auxentius as a condition 
for communion. Damasus introduces the canon into his 
dogmatic letter to Paulinus; Basil into the profession he wrote 
out for Eustathius; Cyril reproduces it in the profession 
he sent to John of Antioch. The Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon renew it in their definitions of faith. Other Fathers, 
such as Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, and Eusebius of 
Vercelli, who could not be ignorant of what was meant by 
the canon, wrote elaborate expositions of faith, and we know 
that by immemorial tradition Popes and bishops were bound 
to present a profession of their orthodoxy on the assumption 
of their sacred offices.” This in itself is quite sufficient to 
prove that the Greek schismatics have entirely misunderstood 
this canon, at least, if we are to assume that the Fathers 
understood it rightly. In their anxiety to maim the liberty 
of the Church, and take from it the power it had exercised 
in all the Councils acknowledged by themselves, they have 
ranged themselves in opposition to the Councils and Fathers 
whom they claim as their own. The Arians objected to the 
right exercised by the Fathers of Nica in framing a new 
profession of faith, Athanasius replied that they who accepted 
the definitions of Antioch against Paulus of Samosata, could 
not call in question the Acts of Nicza. In both Councils the 
truth was defended. In both the measures were adopted by the 
authority of the Church. In Antioch the definitions were chiefly 
carried by the Bishops of Rome and Alexandria. “But,” says 
Athanasius, “it is not lawful to blame them, for they had authority 
over all that belongs to Christ—révras yap éxpioCevow r& ypioriv, 

*7 Epiphanius. Adversus Hereses, lib. iii. t. ii. xxi. 


28 Hilarius Liber contra Auxentium, vii. 29 Cf. Epistola Gelasii ad Laurentium. 
30 Athanasius, De Synodis, n. xlv. 
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In the same spirit and with like arguments, the additions 
made to the Nicene Creed and adopted in the Second General 
Council, the Capitula of Cyril against Nestorius and the dogmatic 
epistle of Leo to Flavian were in turn objected to. The Council 
of Chalcedon, which emphatically confirmed the canon assumed 
to have been violated, confirmed also the additions complained 
of, and in a letter addressed to the Emperor Marcian, the 
Fathers gave their reasons for doing so, the same as those 
used by Athanasius against the Arians. It was not, they 
say, the intention of the canon to restrain the pastors of the 
Church in teaching and indicating the truth, but to prevent 
heretics from tampering with it. They also affirm that it 
was intended by the canon to preserve for the Nicene Creed 
the principal place among the expositions of faith, and that 
it should not be put aside for any other.*' So far, then, it 
is very clear that the language of the Fathers concerning the 
sufficiency of the Nicene Creed and prohibiting the introduction 
of any other, can be no guidance as to the time or place 
when a new profession was put forth, The Fathers under- 
stood that the Nicene Faith when fully explained and properly 
understood, contained the whole mystery of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. There was but one Faith, and this was 
so admirably embodied in the Symbol that any other orthodox 
profession should only be an exposition of it or a bulwark 
for its defence. 

But the Symbol of Nicza was admitted to be insufficient 
either as a test of orthodoxy, or a definite exposition of the 
mysteries, or a medium of instruction particularly for converts 
to the Faith; and a formula in which the sense of the symbol 
was faithfully evolved was regarded as one with it and some- 
times spoken of under its name. In the first letter of Pope 
Damasus written 370," and in the synodal letter of the 
bishops of Illyria written about the same time,” we find 
that the Council of Nicza is accredited with having defined 
that the Three Persons of the Trinity subsist in one divinity 
and substance. Consequently, writing against the Arians, 
Damasus says this Faith alone—which they attempted to 


31 Acta Concil. Chalcid. Uarduin, t. ii. col. 643. 
32 Harduin, t. i. col. 772. There are several readings of the passage here referred 


to, one of which seems to imply that the doctrine was defined in Rome, in a Council 
held there after the Council of Niczea. If this reading is to be accepted, the Council 
indicated must be that in which the Acts of Rimini were rescinded. 


*3 Theodoretus, HZs¢. lib. iv. c. viii. 
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overturn and abrogate—should be retained—ferpetua firmitate. 
Writing, however, against the Apollinarians somewhat later, 
he orders that they should, if they desired to be admitted to 
his communion, first sign the Symbol of Nicza, and then, 
“because no one can apply a remedy to future maladies,” he 
insists on their signing a fuller profession on the mystery of the 
Incarnation.™ 

St. Basil, having been consulted about the additions made 
to the Symbol in the East, writes to Epiphanius: “We can 
add nothing, not even an iota, to the Nicene Faith, except 
the glory to the Holy Ghost [and this], because our fore- 
fathers mentioned the matter cursorily, the question about the 
Spirit not having then been raised.”** He does not approve 
of the addition regarding the Incarnation, which he says is 
above his reach. We find, however, the Symbol given by 
Epiphanius in his Axchoratus, with the additions both regarding 
the Incarnation and the Holy Ghost, as it was nine years later 
adopted by the Second Cécumenical Council.* But, sub- 
joined to the Symbol in the Axchoratus, we have a much fuller 
exposition, which Epiphanius introduces in these words: “ But 
as in our own days, up to the present time—the tenth year of 
Valentinian and Valens, the sixth of Gratian, . . . heresies upon 
heresics have arisen, therefore you, as well as ourselves and 
all orthodox bishops, in a word, the whole Catholic Church, 
have ordained, in opposition to the rising heresies and in con- 
formity with the Faith of the Fathers already given, that the 
profession should be made and recited, particularly by those 
about to be baptized, as follows—We believe, &c.”** Epiphanius 
could not have meant that the form given by him was uni- 
versally employed, although he uses the expression éurds, but 
the exposition was no doubt the same in substance as that 
used for similar purposes in the West, though East and 
West retained their own distinctive and well known forms. 
Amphilochius speaks still more clearly. He desires that the 
Symbol of Nicza should be maintained inviolate, as—ro% jwévros 
ye ouverais avwywwoxovsw—it sufficiently contains the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; but, on account of the heretics, it is necessary to 


% Frist. ad Paulinum. 

3% Basil, Zpist. cclviii. 

36 The Maurine editors of St. Basil’s letters attribute this to about the year 377. 
But as the Axchoratus was certainly written in 373, I think there is some reason to 
doubt the date assigned to the letter. 

7 Anchoratus, ©. CXiX. CXX. 
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recur to the fount from which the Nicene Fathers drew their 
doctrine, and thence establish the truth of three hypostases in one 
divinity and nature.** When, therefore, we read that Liberius, 
Damasus, and the Italian bishops exacted the signature of 
the Faith, “as it was held up to the Council of Nicza,” we 
are not to suppose that they meant by this the Symbol of 
Nicza, for they would never have designated it by such a 
paraphrasis, but an exposition of the one Faith adapted to the 
requirements of their own times. 

From all that has been said I think we may fairly assume 
that nothing in the language of the Fathers stands in the way 
of our concluding that among the general decrees of Liberius 
there was one of a dogmatic character, corresponding to the 
objects sought for by Hilary and Eusebius and required for 
the great work they so happily achieved. Anyhow, we have 
two important facts bearing on the question, and which seem 
to need some explanation. First, no sooner did these two 
confessors complete their work than we find a Fides Occi- 
dentalium not only existing and known, but celebrated in the 
West and the East. Secondly, we have high authority for 
attributing to them and to their colleagues the symbolic 
language and form that from that time became the basis of 
doctrinal language in the Church, and which we to-day 
possess in the Creed of St. Athanasius. I shall first endea- 
vour to point out what can be ascertained of this Fides 
Occidentalium. 

Our earliest reference to it is in the Fragments of Hilary’s 
History of the Council of Rimini as already indicated. He 
is trying to show the fraud and venom which the Sirmian 
profession concealed under an orthodox appearance. He 
contrasts this with the zeal of the Fathers for the public 
preaching of the Jerfect Faith. He proceeds: “Itague dili- 
genter epistolis variis, que de Deo Patre opinio, que de Dei 
Filio cognitio, qua in Spiritu Sancto sanctificatio oporteret 
esse, frequenter copioseque complexi sunt [ideo] ut cognitus 
de Deo Patre fieret Filius Deus, et in Deo Filio [esset] Deus 
Pater, et in Deo Patre Filius Deus. Ac sic secundum ipsius 
definitionem dicentis: go ct Pater unum sumus, et rursum : 
Sicut, Pater, tu in me, et Ego in te, continetur fides nostra 
in Patris et Filii nominibus personisque Deus unus.”* He is 
here contrasting the “fides nostra” with the “fides” written 


38 Amphilochii, Zpistola Synodica. 399 Fragment, ii. 25. 
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at Sirmium, and shows that in the former the Scriptural 
doctrine of the circumincession is represented by its symbol 
“Deus unus,” as referred to the distinct persons in the Trinity. 
It would be well to observe that the form “Deus unus,” as 
distinguished from the Scriptural, and, up to this time, the 
patristic form—‘“ unum,” is mentioned by Dr. Newman in his 
invaluable treatise—The Causes of the Rise and Successes of 
Arianism, as characteristic of the Athanasian Creed.” It is 
something to have ascertained that this form is found asserting 
the unity of the distinct persons of the Trinity, in the Fides of 
which St. Hilary is here speaking. 

St. Hilary then shows how the Nicene Faith was constructed 
expressly to exclude the Arian dualism. Having recited it at 
length he proceeds to contrast the three professions as follows 
—“Sed Fides fidei comparata falsitatem mensionis [the 
Sirmian Faith] exponit. Nam que apud Niczeam ordinata 
est, plena atque perfecta est, et omnibus undique, quibus 
irrepere heretici solent aditibus, obseratis, inviolabili inter 
Patrem et Filium zternze unitatis soliditate connectitur: hac 
vero [Sirmiensis] simplicitate blanditur, primum asserens nos 
ita credere quod absit a quoquam. Czterum Occidentalium 
fides, evangelicis instituta doctrinis, Patrem in Filo, Filium 
confitetur in Patre; Patrem ingenitum; Filium substantia 
eterna zternum, id est, ut Patrem semper, ita et Filium 
semper in Patre, et natum de Deo Deum esse, non conceptum 
scilicet, et in eo semper de quo est, esse. At vero hec per- 
fidia non fides [Sirmiensis], Deum ex Deo Deus,” &c. 

It is evident that St. Hilary in this passage no more gives 
the exact words of the Western Faith than he does of the Nicene; 
but having already shown what the symbolic language of each 
implied, he here substitutes for such language its doctrinal equi- 
valent. I think, however, we may fairly conclude from the two 
extracts (1) that the circumincession was symbolically expressed 
in the Western Faith. That is, that the expression “ Deus 
unus” was found in apposition with confession in the distinct 
names and persons of the Trinity. (2) That the expressions 
“ Pater ingenitus,” and “ Filius substantia zternus,” or “ Semper 
Pater, semper Filius,” were virtually contained in it. 

© Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical. London, 1874. P. 124. I must refer the 
reader in particular to Dr. Newman’s remarks on the circumincession (p. 115). I have 
largely availed myself of these admirable dissertations, which I expect will in future be 


regarded by theologians as the standard authority on the important questions investi- 
gated in them. 
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It may also be observed that St. Hilary instances the zeal 
of Apostolic men “in the constant and public preaching of 
the perfect Faith” by expounding the Gospel truth “ epistolis 
variis,” in order to suppress and extinguish the perversity of 
erring doctrine. “Therefore,” he says, “they diligently taught” 
the doctrine in which “ fides nostra ” is contained. It strikes me, 
though I should not like to press too far what may be merely 
accidental, that we may have here an indication of the origin of 
the Fides Occidentalium ; namely, that it was from the Pontifical 
decrees which are generally spoken of as “epistles.” That the 
occupants of the Apostolic See should be signified by “viri 
Apostolici,” is also in keeping with the language of the time. 

We have seen from St. Hilary, that, up to the time of 
the Council of Rimini, there was no written profession of faith 
belonging to the Western Church. We have, however, among the 
Fragments of his history an exposition, “integre et Catholice 
fidei,” written during that Council. It is found, not in the 
Codex Pithzanus, which is of unquestioned authority, but 
in the Dervensis, and it is placed, curiously enough, between 
the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds.1 We know that 
Hilary places his documents in the order of time in which 
they were composed, and if some interpolator of the middle 
ages placed the Athanasian after the profession signed at 
Rimini, he would have suggested an order never suspected by 
medieval writers, for every one then supposed the Quicunque 
to have been written before the Council of Rimini. However, 
doubt is thrown on the authority of the Codex Dervensis 
because it contains the Athanasian Creed, for it is assumed 
that the language of the Creed betrays a later period of 
theology. This I hope that I shall show to be a mistake. I 
can afford to give up the authority of the Codex so far as it 
favours my theory, but I must meet an objection suggested 
by it, namely, that St. Hilary meant by the Fides Occidentalium, 
not a dogmatic decree promulgated by Liberius, but the pro- 
fession signed at Rimini. This profession, so far as it is 
dogmatic, consists merely of a series of condemned propo- 
sitions of the heretics, and contains simply their denial. I 
was written and signed by the Fathers in-the Council, and 
therefore could not be designated an epistle. It anathematizes 
those who say, “Duos Deos,” or who deny that the three divine 
persons are “eadem Divinitate,” but it does not contain the form 
4 Fragment. 7, Appendix. 
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“Unus Deus.” It condemns those who say “duos innatos” in the 
Trinity ; but has not the term “ Pater, ingenitus ; Pater semper, 
Filius semper.” But we can best ascertain what the Fides 
Occidentalium was by following its history. This I propose 
to do in the next paper. 

So far I have merely endeavoured to account for an 
unquestionable fact—the appearance of a Western profession 
of faith within a few years after the Council of Rimini. The 
authorities I have cited may not furnish a strict historical 
proof that the decrees of Liberius contained a form of pro- 
fession to be universally subscribed to. They at least show 
that such a measure was in accordance with the desire of those 
to whose influence the decrees were attributed, to the necessities 
of the times, to the invariable usage of the Church, and also 
to the results obtained. They show its great antecedent 
probability. And if to this we can add good confirmatory 
evidences, to show that Athanasius, Hilary, and Eusebius 
formulated a profession which they bequeathed to the Church, 
I venture to think that I shall not be thought to have hazarded 
an ill-considered theory or a pure conjecture. I propose 
therefore to show (1) that a Western Faith belonged to the 
documents by which the Council of Rimini was condemned, 
and Arianism driven from the West; and that such a Faith 
was attributed by later ecclesiastical writers of unquestioned 
historical authority to the bishops who had been exiled by 
Constantius. (2) I shall examine the state of controversy 
and of theology during the reaction of which I have been 
speaking, with a view to ascertain what would then be likely 
to find a place in such a profession. (3) I shall examine the 
structure and the language of the Qutcunque, to determine 
whether, according to the accepted rules of theological criticism, 
its terms can belong to a later period, and whether in every 
respect, it corresponds with what we can know of the Fides 
Occidentalium. 











Professor Tyndall's Inaugural Address. 





THE avowal of materialism made at Belfast by Professor 
Tyndall on the 20th of August last is calculated to stir to 
the depths the feelings of a believer in Spirit and in God. 
The Address itself, the position held by the speaker, the place 
of meeting, all furnish exciting topics. But I shall try to 
avoid excitement. The Professor rejoices in his ascent into 
“the high and dry light of the understanding,” and thither 
he must be pursued. 

The argument of the Address is gathered round an imaginary 
dialogue between Bishop Butler and a disciple of Lucretius. 
The Bishop has put forward the assertion, that a man’s body 
is not part of the man’s Self, but a mere instrument used by 
Self, as a pair of spectacles is used: that, consequently, Self 
is independent of the body, and capable of existing apart. 
Against this view the Lucretian urges that an operator endures 
when his instrument is out of order, but that the Self of which 
the Bishop speaks disappears when the bodily organism is 
deranged: that therefore the body is not a mere instrument. 
For, he argues, the Self here spoken of must be conscious Self: 
an amputated limb is cut off from Self precisely because it is cut 
off from feeling. What then happens when consciousness is 
wholly suspended, as by pressure on the brain, by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar, or by a stroke of lightning? The body is 
disabled, the consciousness is fled: whence it is clear that the 
body is not the instrument of a conscious Self, existing inde- 
pendently of the body. The Bishop is “ thoughtful after hearing 
this argument.” He does not answer it, but puts a difficulty in 
his turn to the Lucretian— 


Take your dead hydrogen atoms, your dead oxygen atoms, your 
dead carbon atoms, your dead nitrogen atoms, your dead phosphorus 
atoms, and all the other atoms, dead as grains of shot, of which the 
brain is formed. Imagine them separate and sensationless ; observe 
them running together and forming all imaginable combinations. This, 
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as a purely mechanical process, is seeable by the mind. But can you 
see, or dream, or in any way imagine, how out of that mechanical act, 
and from those individually dead atoms, sensation, thought, and emotion 
are to arise? . . . I can follow a particle of musk until it reaches the 
olfactory nerve ; I can follow the waves of sound until their tremors 
reach the waters of the labyrinth, and set the otoliths and Corti’s fibres in 
motion; I can also visualize the waves of ether as they cross the eye and 
hit the retina. Nay more, I am able to follow up to the central organ 
the motion thus imparted at the periphery, and to see in idea the very 
molecules of the brain thrown into tremors. My insight is not baffled 
by these physical processes. What baffles me, what I find unimaginable, 
transcending every faculty I possess—transcending, I humbly submit, 
every faculty you possess—is the notion that out of those physical 
tremors you can extract things so utterly incongruous with them as 
sensation, thought, and emotion. . . . You cannot satisfy the human 
understanding in its demand for logical continuity between molecular 
processes and the phenomena of consciousness. This is the rock on 
which materialism must inevitably split, whenever it pretends to be a 
complete philosophy of life. 


Thus far the imaginary dialogue. The Professor now takes 
up the speech, to answer the difficulty which he has put in 
the mouth of Butler. His answer is not direct nor succinct. 
It amounts to this, that out of matter consciousness can come 
and has come. For proof, he invokes Mr. Darwin’s doctrine 
of Evolution and Natural Selection, and Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
of Hereditary Experience. On the strength of these doctrines 
he ventures the confession— 


I discern in matter the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life. 


But immediately afterwards he acknowledges that he discerns 
nothing of the kind— 


We can trace the development of a nervous system, and correlate 
with it the parallel phenomena of sensation and thought. We see 
with undoubting certainty that they go hand in hand. But we try to 
soar in a vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend the connexion 
between them. An Archimedean fulcrum is here required which the 
human mind cannot command, and the effort to solve the problem, to 
borrow an illustration from an illustrious friend of mine, is like the 
effort of a man trying to lift himself by his own waistband. All that 
has been here said is to be taken in connexion with this fundamental 
truth. When “nascent senses” are spoken of, when “the differentiation 
of a tissue at first vaguely sensitive all over” is spoken of, and when 
these processes are associated with “the modification of an organ by 
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its. environment,” the same parallelism, without contact, or even approach 
to contact, is implied. There is no fusion possible between the two 
classes. of facts—no motor energy in the: intellect of man to carry it 
without logical rupture from the one to the other. 


Ergo, as we say in our schools, ergo, stat difficultas. The 
spirit of Butler which Professor Tyndall has conjured up is 
too potent for him to lay, even with Messrs. Darwin and 
Spencer to help him. I conceive that the Professor's turn 
has come to “look thoughtful.” 

Let us examine his implied argument for materialism— 
implied I say, for he does not trust it enough to state it in 
full. Mr. Darwin has evinced a possibility, greater than was 
supposed, of animals changing their species in the course of 
generations. Parents and offspring are never wholly alike: it 
may then happen that the offspring possess some differentiating 
bodily quality fitting them to cope with the circumstances around 
them better than the rest of their fellows. Such specially 
favoured animals are more likely to live: and they will 
have posterity inheriting their special gifts. On the other 
hand those who are not so favoured will be apt to die out, 
they and their posterity with them. So varieties of species 
will be produced, with a tendency to the better. Besides bodily 
advantages an animal may enjoy the mental gain of acquired 
experience. This, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown, the 
animal will transmit in some degree to its offspring: so the 
race will become more knowing by nature in the lapse of 
time. Here is another element of improvement in the succes- 
sion of animals. Upon these two doctrines, characterized by 
the names of Natural Selection and Hereditary Experience, 
Professor Tyndall, it seems, would fain found an hypothesis— 
that in the beginning there was matter; that this matter by 
chance got formed into a low vegetable organism, the parent 
of other such organisms; that some of these vegetables pro- 
gressed and progressed, till happily they turned out an animal, 
a very low sort of animal indeed; and that this creature is 
the remote ancestor of man. This cosmogony agrees in the 
main with that which the Professor quotes admiringly from 


Lucretius— 
The interaction of the atoms throughout infinite time’ rendered 


all manner of combinations possible. Of these the fit ones persisted, 
while the unfit ones disappeared. Not after sage deliberations did the 
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atoms station themselves in the right places, nor did they bargain what 
motions they should assume. From all eternity they have been driven 
together, and after trying motions and unions of every kind, they fell 
at length into the arrangements out of which this system of things 
has been formed.? 


Plainly, if this view be true and adequate, there is “in 
matter the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life.” 

But there are three huge gaps in the line of argument by 
which such a conclusion is arrived at. The argument is old, 
and the objections are old; but as Professor Tyndall has set 
up anew the one, I may be excused for rehabilitating the 
other. 

The first gap is that between Nothing and Something; the 
second between Death and Life; and the third between Brute 
and Man. It is very well for the poet and the professor of 
physics to begin from matter, but the philosopher will inquire 
where matter begins from. And if they answer from nowhere, 
he will have at them with Lucretius’ own maxim, de nzhilo nil, 
the English of which, from the mouth of King Lear, runs, 
“Nothing will come of nothing, speak again.” They, of course, 
mean that matter has been from eternity. I will not say that 
this position is intrinsically unreasonable ; St. Thomas of Aquin 
thinks it is not.2 Whether there can be infinite pre-existence 
without self-existence, is an issue which I need not debate. 
Anyhow, matter cannot be self-existent, it cannot have in itself 
the reason of its own being; for to be self-existent is to be 
all-perfect, and to be all-perfect is to possess intellectual and 
moral perfection, not potentially and in the germ, but actually 
in an abiding prime and fulness of maturity. The self-existent 
then cannot be matter, and materialism is false. I am aware 
that this argumentation has been the butt of many a cavil. 
The positivists, for instance, assail it with their theory of 
causation, making cause an invariable antecedent, without any 


1 Nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
Ordine se quo quzeque sagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos quzeque darent motus pepigere profecto ; 
Sed quia multa modis multis mutata per omne 
Ex infinito versantur percita plagis, 
Omne genus motus et coetus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniunt in tales disposituras, 
Qualibus hzec rerum consistit summa creata. 
(De Rerum Natura, i..1,021, seq.) 
? See his Opusculum De eternitate mundi contra murmurantes, 
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active influx, and thus trying to dispense with the necessity 
of a first Cause or self-existent Being. That is, they teach that 
there are none but phenomenal causes. But this supposes that 
nothing exists besides phenomena—a negative that it is very 
hard to prove. I should meet any positivist who made the 
attempt with the words of Professor Tyndall in this very 
Address: “You are the thing that puzzles me.” A positivist 
is a phenomenon in a certain sense, but as a person, as an Ego, 
is he not something beyond? This question of the origin of 
things is one of philosophy, not of physical science, and for 
all the beautiful truths that Professor Tyndall has told us about 
heat, we shall not take his word upon Genesis until he has 
proved to us by philosophical reasoning that the Lucretian 
cosmogony, if not beautiful, is at least what the morbid, insane 
poet took it to be, sadly true. 

The second gap is that between Death and Life. How came 
inorganic matter to vegetate? and what was the process by 
which a vegetable first began to feel? Who has refuted the 
Omne vivum ex ovo? What experiment has demonstrated 
spontaneous generation? No one will appreciate the difficulty 
of answering these inquiries more keenly than Professor 
Tyndall. 

Again, for the third gap, between Brute and Man. We 
long for further particulars about the lucky ape, who first got 
the elements 


So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This [is] a man. 





Numerous investigations have been set on foot with a view of 
discovering human iribes on a level with dogs and beavers. 
The Patagonians, the Zulus, the Esquimaux, the aborigines of 
Australia and New Zealand, have been visited ; brute animals 
have been diligently observed; and never to this day has 
satisfactory evidence been adduced of the existence either of 
men without rational language, without general concepts, 
without religion and morality, or of brutes bearing those marks 
of humanity. 

Altogether, Professor Tyndall invites us to leap three 
precipices in order to come down in materialism. There are 
those of us who would not like to play, Follow the leader, with 
the Professor among the Alpine crevasses; still more loath 
are we to play that game in a region where the chasms are 
more tremendous, and the leader himself looks afraid. 
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The difficulty which Bishop Butler is supposed to urge 
against the disciple of Lucretius, seems to have proved rather 
too serious for the manager of the controversy. But the 
triumph is not all.on the Bishop’s side. The Lucretian, it will 
be remembered, put a difficulty against him, so overwhelming, 
I think, as entirely to demolish the Bishop’s position. Butler 
taught that the soul uses the body simply as an instrument, 
like a pair of compasses or spectacles. “Our organized 
bodies,” he said, “are no more a part of ourselves than any 
other matter around us.” He maintained that “we see with 
our eyes only in the same manner as we do with glasses,” 
that “the like may justly be concluded from analogy of all 
our senses.” To this way of regarding the body, the fact urged 
in the Lucretian interest, namely, that conciousness fails utterly 
at times when the so-called instrument gets out of order, 
seems a fatal objection. If it can be answered, I at least do 
not care to try. We may give the Bishop up. But the cause 
of mind against matter is not lost with him. It is remarked 
by Mr. Mivart, “Few religious controversial errors are more 
common than that of supposing that a Christian doctrine has 
been refuted, when in fact it is but a past Cartesian superstition 
that has been laid low, and thereby the old traditional view has 
become the more strengthened and justified.” ® 

The comparison of soul and body to a workman with his 
tool, or to a sailor in his boat, was a favourite with Plato; 
and, along with other Platonic conceits, it came into vogue 
after the Renaissance. But it does not represent the mind 
of Aristotle, nor the mind of the medieval schoolmen, nor, so 
far as the Church has spoken, the mind of the Church. 
Considering the undisputed sway which Aristotle once exercised 
over the Christian intellect, it is surprising how little of his 
philosophy has been incorporated in the Church’s authoritative 
utterances. But one fragment of Aristotelianism which the 
Church has adopted is this, that the human soul ts the form of 
the body. The soul is the form, the body the matter. Matter and 
form make one being, whereas operator and instrument are 
two. Let us pause a moment to understand what is here 
meant by form. Form in the Aristotelian philosophy signifies 
that constituent attribute of a thing, in virtue of which it is the 
special thing that it is. For instance; in water, the matter being 
oxygen and hydrogen, the form is that collocation of the atoms 

3 Contemporary Review for August, 1874. 
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of each whereby water is constituted. In a turnip, if we reject 
vegetable souls, the form is that disposition of the material 
particles whereby there is apt to grow a turnip. In a literary 
production, the matter is the words, and the form is the arrange- 
ment of them. Ina human body, considered as a solid figure, 
the form is no more than the arrangement of the parts. But 
in a living human body, considered as living, the form is the 
soul; the body lives by virtue of its union with the soul, the 
soul is the principle of life. We seem to have come round to 
a very stale and humdrum doctrine. But what I wish to point 
out is that this doctrine of soul and body being form and matter 
differs widely from the Platonic imaging of them as sailor and 
boat. Ordinarily a form may be destroyed by altering its 
matter. Attack with electricity the particles of oxygen and 
hydrogen combined in water, and the form of that water is 
annihilated. Supposing then the matter of a living body, its 
nerves and muscles, to be seriously affected, no wonder that 
the form, the soul, is disabled and can do nothing. But when 
the boat goes down, the sailor may swim ashore. Whence it 
appears that the Aristotelian and Catholic view of soul and 
body allows for the Professor's Lucretian objection, to which 
the Platonic and Butlerian view must succumb. 

Only I am bound to show that the Aristotelian view does 
not allow so much as to nullify the possibility of the soul’s 
separate existence after death. Over this shoal we tide safely 
with the aid of St. Thomas and the Fathers, who call the soul 
in the body “an incomplete substance.” A foetus three months 
old is an incomplete animal. Bring it out of the womb then, 
and it dies. Now I have a difficulty in conceiving the soul’s 
existence after death if, as a disembodied spirit, it is still to be 
the same incomplete substance which it was while in the body. 
But that which the foetus cannot do, the soul does. The foetus 
prematurely cut from the womb cannot shoot up at once to 
the perfection of its nature, and so live, a fully-formed infant. 
But the soul, the moment it is severed from flesh, is completed 
into a perfect spiritual substance—a truth not inconsistent with 
the further truth, that the consummation of its perfection is to 
be in union with a glorified body. 

I hope I have said enough to manifest that all assertors 
of our psychical nature are not struck dumb, even if Bishop 
Butler is silenced. The next point to occupy us is the Pro- 
fessor’s notion of what orthodox people are bound to believe 
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about the action of God in the universe, a notion sufficiently 
strange, and even amusing in its simplicity. It is thus he 
describes the speculations of Gassendi— 


Having formally acknowledged God as the great first Cause, he 
immediately drops the idea, applies the known laws of mechanics to 
the atoms, and thence deduces all vital phenomena. God, who created 
earth and water, plants and animals, produced in the first place a 
definite number of atoms, which constituted the seed of all things. 
Then began that series of combinations and decompositions which 
goes on at the present day, and which will continue in the future. 
The principle of every change resides in matter. In artificial produe- 
tions the moving principle is different from the material worked upon; 
but in nature the agent works within, being the most active and mobile 
part of the material itself. Thus this bold ecclesiastic, without incurring 
the censure of the Church or the world, contrives to outstrip Mr. Darwin. 


Later on, he calls the belief in Creation and Providence, 


A theory which converts the Power, whose garment is seen in the 
visible universe, into an artificer, fashioned after the human model, and 
acting by broken efforts as man is seen to act. 


I have not read Gassendi, and cannot vouch for his 
orthodoxy.* But the Professor's subsequent mention of 
“broken efforts,” which no doubt Gassendi denies, incline me 
to suspect that the writings of that “bold ecclesiastic” may 
possibly have been in accordance with faith, notwithstanding 
the dreadful description which the Professor gives of them. 
When a physicist has “ acknowledged God as the great first 
Cause,” he does perfectly right to “apply the known laws of 
mechanics to the atoms,’ and to search in matter for the 
principle of its own changes. For matter is substance, that 
is to say, permanent being, and permanent being must act 
according to fixed laws. To undo those laws is to undo the 
being, to re-create it. This God does not do, not even when 
He works a miracle. We often hear miracles spoken of as 
violations of the laws of nature; but the expression is mis- 
leading. The laws of nature are not violated, only their 
effect in a particular case is counteracted by an exercise of 
supernatural power. It is no violation of the law of gravita- 
tion that the dome of St. Paul’s does not fall in, the earth 
is still attracting it, but the strength of the structure prevails 
over the attraction. So may the strength of God or of an 


* It is vouched for in the Encyclopedia Britannica, i. 248. 
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angel suspend a saint in the air, and yet the saint’s body 
gravitates as it ever did. This in the case of miracles. But 
the ordinary government of God in the world is not by 
miracles. In the beginning He created a certain number of 
permanent beings, calculated to work out a pre-conceived, 
fixed result according to abiding laws; and He repents not 
of His plan nor of the means which He arranged to compass 
it. It was one greater than a “bold ecclesiastic” who 
said of those means, “He hath established them for ever and 
ever,” and of the plan, “ He hath given command, and it shall 
not pass away.” Yet God abandons not the world even when 
He is working no miracles in it. By conservation He is ever 
continuing the being of His creatures, which would otherwise 
cease like speech without a speaker; by concurrence He is 
ever acting with His creatures, which without Him would be 
impotent no less than non-existent. The divine conservation 
and concurrence are not “broken actions,” they have gone on 
without intermission since the first instant of time. They sus- 
tained Professor Tyndall steadily all through the hour and three 
quarters during which he was ignoring or misrepresenting them. 

Of course, if Gassendi did deduce absolutely “all vital 
phenomena” from the laws of mechanics, he fell into theo- 
logical error ; he took away freewill. Likely enough, however, 
he only undertook to give a mechanical account of the 
functions of organic life, in which case the sum of what we 
need say is, that generally the most competent biologists of 
this age would accuse him of scientific presumption. In like 
manner, the assertion that atoms are “the seeds of all 
things,’ may or may not be materialistic. It may not exclude 
spiritual existences, as when we say that the house-materials 
of a town are dug all out of one quarry, we do not deny that 
the houses have wooden rafters. 

It is quite in keeping with faith to suppose that in the 
beginning God created a number of atoms, and let them tumble 
into their places according to their own laws, to form the 
universe. Indeed, the chaos hinted at in the first two verses 
of the Bible, points to such a manner of creation. The Creator 
arranged the atoms and their laws so that they should form 
what He would. Thus vegetables and animals may have arisen 
out of inorganic matter, God creating animal souls and vegetable 
souls—if there are such things—wherever He found matter zm 
potentia to receive them. The generation of organisms out of 
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inorganic matter does not clash with faith, though, as I remarked 
before, it clashes with whatsoever experience naturalists have 
hitherto been able to collect. Neither does the evolution of 
animals of one species from another clash with faith. What 
shall I say of the origin of man? This in the first place, 
that looking at the mere natural endowments of man, we find 
cogent reason to conclude that human nature differs from the 
brute not only in degree but in kind, and cannot have been 
evolved out of it. But divine revelation in this matter is con- 
cerned not directly with possibilities but with facts ; it tells us, 
not how the human race might have arisen, but how it actually 
did arise, namely, by a special intervention of God. It has not 
I think, been sufficiently considered, that man was created in 
a supernatural state. The supernatural order arises from the 
Creator supervening upon His creatures, and raising them towards 
a higher destiny than that to which of their own powers, and 
under the conduct of His ordinary providence, they could aspire. 
Thus did He destine man to arrive at the contemplation of 
the Divinity face to face, in what is called the “ beatific vision,” 
a mode in which, with unassisted natural faculties, “no man 
can see God and live.” To prepare him for this exalted end, 
God endowed the first man with supernatural means, which are 
called grace. It was fitting, I say, that such a being should 
not be let arise in the ordinary course of nature, even if he 
could have so arisen; it was fitting that God should step in, 
and by a special and extraordinary act of His power should 
form the first man and woman, even though they might possibly 
have been formed in a natural way by evolution from brute 
beasts—a possibility which, for reasons of philosophy, I do not 
admit. Thus faith is willing to concede more than science can 
demonstrate. The theologian has room enough, and to spare, 
for all the proved conclusions of the physicist, but not for all 
the “ anticipations of nature,” as Bacon calls them, which eager 
bigotry against revealed truth may prompt. 

I have only one more comment to offer upon Professor 
Tyndall’s Address. It is suggested by the following paragraph : 


There is one essential quality in physical conceptions which was 
entirely wanting in those of Aristotle and his followers, . . . a capability 
of being placed as a coherent picture before the mind. The Germans 
express the act of picturing by the word vorstellen, and the picture they 
call a Vorstellung. We have no word in English which comes nearer 
to our requirements than imagination. 
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The ancient Greek language identified a clear account (sagé¢) 
with a true account. Descartes even laid down the maxim, 
“Whatever I conceive very clearly and distinctly, is true.” 
Without going to that length, we may assume, and Professor 
Tyndall will agree with us, that the clearer our ideas are on 
any question of physics, they are, so far forth, more likely to 
be right, and that haziness, vagueness, indistinctness of con- 
ception is a probable mark of error. But I see no reason why 
this rule should be limited to physical truth. I am for extending 
it to truths also of metaphysics and theology. The Professor 
will not hear of the extension. He says, endorsing the opinion 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer— 


Our states of consciousness are mere symbols of an outside entity 
which produced them and determines the order of their succession, but 
the real nature of which we can never know. . . . All we see around us 
and all we feel within us—the phenomena of physical nature as well as 
those of the human mind—have their unsearchable roots in a cosmical 
life, if I dare apply the term, an infinitesimal span of which only is 
offered to the investigation of man. . . . If the human mind, with the 
yearnings of a pilgrim for his distant home, will turn to the mystery 
from which it has emerged, seeking so to fashion it as to give unity to 
thought and faith, so long as this is done, not only without intolerance or 
bigotry of any kind, but with the enlightened recognition that ultimate 
fixity of conception is here unattainable, and that each succeeding age 
must be held free to fashion the mystery in accordance with its own 
needs, . . . I would affirm this to be a field for the noblest exercise 
of what, in contrast with the knowing faculties, may be called the 
creative faculties of man. 


The plain English of this is—Be sober and logical in your 
study of physics, but fancy what you like about theology. 
Might we not address the author, parodying the speech of 
his Lucretian to Berkeley ?— 


Subjected to the test of mental presentation (Vorstellung), your 
theological views, most honoured Professor, would present to many 
minds a great if not an insuperable difficulty. You speak of “the 
mystery,” of ‘‘an outside entity,” “a cosmical life,” but can you form 
a mental picture of any one of these? Test yourself honestly, and 
see whether you possess any faculty that would enable you to form such 
a conception. 


The Professor would reply that he could form no such con- 
ception, because the things spoken of were beyond human 
knowledge. That would be his way of accounting for the 
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cloudiness of his ideas about them. But he should remember 
that he is endeavouring to put those cloudy ideas of his in 
place of certain very clear and definite ideas touching the 
mystery that lies: beyond this world. <A light other than “the 
mild light of science”—or rather the dense gloom of agnosticism 
—which he would bring, has been “ breaking in upon the minds 
of the youth of Ireland” ever since St. Patrick preached, showing 
them from whom they come and to whom they are to go, 
not to a cosmical life, but to a Living God. If the Professor's 
conceptions of what cannot be exhibited on his lecture table 
are vague and indefinite, he may think it is because the 
phenomena of matter are the sole theme of human certainty ; 
other persons will be of opinion that it is because, in his 
zeal for matter, he has overlooked far more important subjects 


of study and contemplation. 
J. R. 











Xavier de Mérode. 


—— 


A STORM-BEATEN, rugged face, an eye telling too clearly the 
story of war, a figure not ungainly, but hardly at ease in the 
folds of a prelate’s purple—this is our remembrance of the great 
and loyal man who has gone to his rest. God has taken from 
His abandoned Vicar the strong of body, the firm of purpose, 
the prince of noble lineage, and we feel the loss as if it had 
stricken our homes. The soldier turned priest, the frank, out- 
spoken sabreur with a great kind heart, the undiplomatic mind 
that went straight to its end without caring to conceal its rugged 
truth, however distasteful, by conventionalities, or diplomatic 
refinements, seemed just the man raised up by Providence to 
protect the Holy See in days of more than Machiavellian snares. 
There are strange stories of how his blunt outspoken words 
fell like a bombshell on the advancing courtesy of Imperial 
Ambassadors, completely scattered their fine phrases, and hit 
right at the insidious proposal they were meant to cover. We 
do not profess to write a history of a life so full of incident. 
We merely pretend to put together a few scattered memories, 
as a sign of sorrow and respect. 

In the rising of Belgium against the anti-rational and anti- 
Catholic rule of Holland, the historical name of Mérode was 
one of the most glorious. Frederick de Mérode sealed his love 
of Fatherland with his blood, falling in the fight in Berchem. 
His brother, Count Félix, was one of the founders of the new 
kingdom. Francis Xavier, the son of Felix, was then but a boy. 

When he had finished his studies at the College of Namur, 
he found himself a young man with a splendid fortune, and 
splendid connections. His mother was a de Grammont. His 
brother, the Count Werner de Mérode, was owner of large 
property in France. One of his sisters married Montalembert. 
His cousin, Count Charles, was head of his house; and Charles’ 
eldest sister became by marriage the Princess della Cisterna, 
mother of the great Piedmontese heiress, now wife to Prince 
Amadeo of Savoy. Francis Xavier might have claimed the 
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right to spend his life as he liked; but he was not made for 
idleness, and he entered the Belgian army in 1841, as a simple 
sub-lieutenant in a regiment of the line, working at his profession 
as conscientiously as if his livelihood depended on it. A truly 
Christian young man, he practised his religion faithfully without 
regarding the scoffs of his comrades. After a year or two, he 
passed into a crack cavalry regiment; but he could not bear 
the monotony of barrack life, and he threw himself -into the 
perils and hardships of the war in Algiers, winning brilliant 
distinction on the staff of Marshal Bugeaud during 1844 and 
1845. He attracted the attention of Lamorici¢ére, and won 
in the battle of Isly, that wonderful raid into the desert, the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. 

The campaign over, he hung up his sword, and followed 
with a soldier’s promptitude the call of God to the ecclesiastical 
state. This vocation was no doubt the fruit of the prayers of 
his holy mother, who had longed to see him a priest, and had 
deeply regretted his choice of the military life. He went to the 
Capital of Christendom in 1847 to make his theological studies. 
The siege of Rome had filled its hospitals with wounded; in 
their service he began his sacred duties, and his devotedness 
drew upon him the attention of Pius the Ninth. He was 
then twenty-eight; and he only quitted his lowly apostolate 
among the soldiers whom he loved to retire into the obscurity 
of a seminary. : 

He was summoned to the Vatican, and with Hohenlohé, 
Talbot, Pacca, and Borromeo, became one of the chamberlains 
of His Holiness. The varied nationality of the Pope’s 
attendants made each of them an unofficial representative of 
the country to which they belonged, or of those who spoke 
the same language as their own. 

Mérode was, like his great comrade in arms, Lamoriciére, 
a man of no half-measures. His loyalty to Pius the Ninth 
was staunch as a soldier’s, but affectionate as that of a child. 
Its very earnestness made him the undisguised adversary of 
every foe open or concealed of the master whom he loved and 
served. By birth and family traditions he was a lover of true 
Christian liberty, and a strong opponent to the Liberalism of 
Napoleon the Third. He, like so many others, could not 
forgive the Catholic journalists who lauded the successful hero 
of the coup d’¢tat, and was one of those who saw, in the self- 
constituted defender of the Church, the old conspirator against 
VOL, III, (NEW SERIES). P 
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its liberty. In Rome, where the Napoleonic idea was a reminder 
of irreligion and oppression, people were not deluded by 
the flattering words of the candidate for Imperial honours. 
They understood the Italian mind too well to be misled by 
Corsican eloquence. Besides which, the Princesses Borghese 
and Baciocchi had lived amongst them, and early memories of 
Louis Bonaparte were not forgotten, nor his more recent letters 
to Edgar Ney. With none of the suppleness of diplomatic 
life, Mérode was the irreconcileable foe and opponent of the 
Court of the Tuileries. His ruthless sayings passed from 
mouth to mouth, and they only became more trenchant as the 
insidious policy of the Emperor became more transparent. 
Still French Ambassadors courted his acquaintance, and 
M. de Sartiges frequently invited him to his table. General 
Guyon who, while commander of the French army of occupation 
at Rome, assumed rather the airs of a general of Prztorians, 
is said to have complained that some words of Mgr. de Mérode 
had been to him a “moral slap in the face.” 

His name will ever be connected with the heroic gesta ot 
the little Pontifical army. He was the man who brought 
Lamoriciére to Rome, to put his splendid administrative talents 
and his military experience at the disposal of Pius the Ninth. An 
authority placed in the hand of a foreigner, and which over- 
shadowed the statesmen of the Papal Court, naturally excited 
jealousy, and Mérode, who was named Minister of War, had to 
share the odium of the reforms which the General so courage- 
ously and firmly carried out. Lamorici¢re was determined at 
all costs to break down abuses which justly irritated the 
population, or at least gave excuses to the paid agitators to 
foster discontent against the Papal Government. And Mérode 
had to share too the disgrace and the bitterness which followed 
Castel Fidardo, which, in the eyes of those who had condemned 
the scheme of armed resistance, seemed to justify all their 
previous opposition. Lamorici¢re left his work to be carried 
on by Mérode, and though the Minister of War was at last 
obliged to yield up his place and submit to what seemed like 
a condemnation of his previous efforts, the work he had begun 
found its reward in the creation of the army which saved the 
Papal States in 1867, and fell in glory in 1870. 

Like Pius the Ninth and Lamoriciére, he felt that arms 
were not the true protection of a sovereign against his subjects ; 
and while the flagrant violation of non-intervention, which allowed 
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a hostile neighbour to foment rebellion in the Papal States, 
and to threaten by its regular and irregular troops their very 
existence, forced the Pontiff to maintain an army, he strove to 
destroy all well grounded reasons of complaint, so eagerly laid 
hold of and often created by the emissaries of the Revolution. 
He was anxious to give to Rome the benefits of modern 
improvements, and his ample fortune enabled him to spend 
largely and generously in the carrying out of his schemes. 
The street in part completed from the railway station to the 
Piazza Santi Apostoli, a work which he loved to direct in 
person, and the barracks at the Praetorian Camp, were signs of 
still greater changes to which the Piedmontese invasion put a 
stop. If not as great as the alterations which have been 
since affected, they were at least not so reckless, and the 
fury for building which has laden Rome with a crushing debt, 
threatened the sacred places of the Holy City, and turned 
a whole quarter of the town into a waste of trenches and 
unfinished foundations, stands reproved by the sagacious plans 
of the old soldier of Algiers. The only real work done, except 
the stables of the Quirinal, is the street, now called the Via 
Nazionale, which Mérode had almost completed. 

Mérode’s private life reflected nothing of the splendour of 
his great birth or high position. It was austere as that of a 
relizious. When Minister of War he ate the bread given out 
to the soldiers. When he vacated that post he ate the coarse 
bread of the Trappists. His bed, his room, were poor. His 
money was spent on others, or for the good of the Church. His 
excavations at the Tor Marancia, his discovery of the catacomb 
of St. Petronilla and of the ruins of the ancient Basilica, where 
he, the grandson of Lafayette, welcomed, as his last public act, 
the American pilgrims, are fresh in our recollection. 

To such a man the post of almoner of the Pope seemed to 
belong by right, and the crowd of orphans, and poor, the boys of 
the Vigna Pia, the agricultural refuge and school, the religious 
of the many charitable institutions he had founded or supported, 
all of whom pressed around his bier, showed how wisely Pius the 
Ninth had made his choice. 

If his energy of character and uncontrollable truthfulness 
made him enemies, no one could know him without loving and 
admiring him. His acts of charity had an impress of his dash, 
his energy, and thoroughness: no haggling about a pound more 
or a pound less, no fine-drawn line between prudence and 
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generosity, no long study of ways or means was to be found 
in him, but a sort of chivalrous determination to carry through 
his purpose when once he felt its necessity and had resolved 
on its execution. 

The heat of this exceptionally warm summer struck him 
down. That cruel Roman fever in three short days ended his 
noble life. He had retired to rest earlier than usual on the 
6th of July, in his little cell over his chapel. It was about 
the size of a ship’s cabin, the light coming in by a small dormer 
window above. His couch was that of a soldier. He got up 
betimes next morning, but the death shaft was deep in his 
breast. A bed was got ready in the vestibule to his chapel, 
and he lay down never to rise again. He bore the pain, which 
was intense, without a murmur. And so through the whole 
next day the agony grew greater. Over and over again, calmly 
and gravely, all through his illness he said, in the language he 
had made his own, Accetto, accetto di morire, Dio mio, perché lo 
volete, elo voglio io, in (sic) causa dei miei peccati—“I accept death, 
my God, because Thou wishest it, and I too wish it, because 
of my sins.” His fervent acts of contrition, his expressions of 
humility brought tears to the eyes of all. He asked earnestly 
for the prayers of the dying, as the acute disease seemed to 
prophesy a speedy death. Those around him urged him to wait, 
there was time enough for them. “The prayers for the agonizing 
are good at all times,” was his reply ; “my ideas are getting 
confused, I need those pious words to calm them. Read, read!” 

Prayers were going up in every part of Rome for so precious 
a life. At seven o'clock in the evening, our Holy Father, who 
had been full of anxiety for his faithful servant, came to visit 
him. Thereupon Mérode’s face lit up with gratitude, and almost 
forgetting his sufferings, he congratulated the Pope on his looking 
so young and strong, and assured him that he willingly offered 
his own life that God might preserve that of His Vicar. Pius 
the Ninth took a seat at his bedside and for a half hour remained 
alone with the sick prelate. He left him with eyes brimming 
over with tears, and after he had with his august hands given 
him the Papal benediction. The Archbishop's old fire broke out 
once that day. Prostrate and weak though he was, he ordered 
certain sums of money to be given to the poor, and asked for 
his cheque-book to draw the money from the bank. When 
those around hesitated, he threatened to get up and do it 
himself if they would not help him. The next day, Wednesday, 
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he was slightly better, and he profited by the slight reprieve 
to give himself all the more ardently to acts of compunction. 
After Holy Communion, which he had received the previous 
day, he saw a number of people, who were astonished at the 
gaiety and courage with which he was going out to meet death. 

Towards evening Madame Montalembert, his sister, arrived, 
and she spent the rest of the time by his bed-side. He was 
reminded that he ought by his last will to provide for the 
numberless orphans he had protected in life. Only three quarters 
of an hour before his end, he destroyed one of an earlier date, 
and then with perfect clearness and calm dictated to his sister 
his wishes with regard to his property. He made his brother 
Werner the trustee for the poor children. That was on Thursday. 
Holy Communion had again been given to him, and the crowd 
of friends and the many prelates of the palace in the room 
were struck by the marked way he answered to the prayers 
for a departing soul. During the day he had his servants 
round his bed, and bade them each good-bye, assuring them 
that he had provided for them. As the night drew on he 
redoubled his prayers—only interrupted by his making his 
will. Then, up till close on twelve, he renewed his devotions. 
Suddenly his speech and sight failed him. In another five 
minutes he was gone. 

The great transept of St. Peter's was crowded at his funeral. 
Among his mourners were the boys and girls who became 
orphans a second time by his death. There is a spot beneath 
the shadow of the dome, where, if one has much choice as to 
his place of burial, he would certainly wish to repose. It is a 
green quadrangle, out of which rise some venerable cypresses. 
Constantine laid there soil from the Holy Land. Teztones 
in pace is on its gates, and Mérode’s remains were to lie with 
those of the Germans, whose cemetery it is. And over its wall 
of inclosure you see the Basilica rising up, so near at hand, that 
the dust of those who sleep there might almost be said to mix 
with that of the Apostles, the Popes, and Saints,who are shrined 
within St. Peter’s. A side door leads to it from the church, 
which, since the fatal 20th September, 1870, has never been 
opened. The Piedmontese guard would fain have stayed the 
funeral cortege, as, bearing the body of the Archbishop, they 
went out to the hallowed graveyard. The people round about 
forced a way through them. The old priest-soldier was victo- 
rious even in death. Reguiescat in pace. F. G. 
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I—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Histoire de la Guerre Civile en Ameriqgue. Par M. le Comte de Paris, Ancien 
Aide de Camp du General MacClellan. Paris: Michel Levy. 2 tomes. 1874. 
A SEASON or two ago a story was current in London society, accord- 
ing to which an American General had expressed a condescending 
admiration for Moltke, Prince Frederick Charles, and other heroes of 
the late European war, saying that though they might be greatly inferior 
to Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, or Lee, still they might really be not 
unfairly placed by the side of Pope, Macdowell, and other minor stars 
of the late contest in America. On the other hand, a counter story 
was told about the same time, relating how Moltke had been asked 
whether he had paid much attention to the American Civil War, and 
had answered with a smile that there was not much to be learnt from 
contests between half-disciplined mobs. Both stories may possibly be 
true. But the American who undervalued the generals of the late 
struggle between France and Germany probably missed the real 
greatness of the history of the civil war in his own country if he 
thought it depended upon the genius of the generals engaged in it. 
It seems, indeed, to be confessed, that no single name on either side 
of the War of Secession will stand higher in the estimation of posterity 
than that of Lee, who fought on the unsuccessful side. With the excep 
tion of Lee, it may be questioned if there were any great personal 
reputations made in the American War. The issue, indeed, showed a 
certain kind of greatness—the indomitable perseverance and national 
spirit of the North, making sacrifice after sacrifice in order to attain an 
end in which the existence of their country as a country was instinctively 
felt to be involved, and the courageous persistence of the South in the 
maintenance of a battle, the hopelessness of which must have been 
evident for many long months before its close. The people showed 
far better in the American contest than did the people’s leaders. In the 
Franco-German war, there was probably a far greater display of general- 
ship, calculation, and combination on the part of the heads who directed 
the conflict on the German side. In strategy, and in tactics, Moltke 
may fairly be considered the greatest man of the day, and the circum- 
stances and history of the war in which he bore the leading part were 
those of a war conducted in the most scientific manner, on the largest 
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scale, and with immense rapidity. It was a war of gigantic forces, of 
tremendous blows, of marvellously great successes, and catastrophes 
equally marvellous, and it was finished and over in a shorter time than 
there was required in America to get the antagonistic armies fairly in 
field, front to front. The human part of war—for it has its other 
aspect as a Providential scourge—the human part of war is so detest- 
able and cruel in itself, that we hardly like to consider it as a matter 
for science and intellectual study, though it may be questioned, as a 
matter of fact, whether any other department of possible human thought 
is more elaborately and industriously worked over in the present day. 
But if war is to be made a subject of intellectual industry, it must be 
most advantageously studied by the cold light of reason in such 
instances as the late Franco-German conflict. The war was not to 
the credit of the Old Continent in many respects, as considered in 
contrast to the civil war which so long devastated the New World. 
The European war was without any fair pretext or cause, it was simply 
the work of a few ambitious heads. Nothing that happened on the 
other side of the Atlantic can be compared to the cynical contempt 
for human suffering which began the war here, nor to the tyrannical 
conditions on which alone peace was granted by the party which proved 
the strongest. But, as a display of military organization and of the 
conduct of vast and most complete operations, as well as in the 
perfection of the instruments wielded by the several generals in 
command, the Franco-German war stands far above the American. 
There have probably been many histories of the American war 
published in the United States, of the existence of which we are 
ignorant. We are not aware that any have attained great fame outside 
the country in which they have been published, certainly none has 
taken a place analogous to that occupied by the official history of the 
French war published in Germany. ‘The two volumes before us are 
the first instalment of a work which promises to be voluminous, as our 
readers will see for themselves when they discover that at the close 
of the second they have got but little beyond the famous naval 
engagement in Hampton Roads, which settled once for all the fate 
of a fleet of wooden ships when attempting to fight ironclads. The 
ironclads of the present day are certainly wonderful advances upon 
the Virginia and the Monitor, but none of them will occupy the niche 
in the history of naval warfare which belongs to ships which have 
become famous as opening new pages in the annals of marine warfare. 
But the war was hardly a year old when this famous action took place, 
and the readers of the Comte de Paris may perhaps ask themselves 
in what position the author may be by the time he comes down to the 
surrender of Lee and the assassination of President Lincoln. The 
voluminous character of the work will perhaps frighten away many 
students who would be glad of a succinct and flowing narrative, and 
others may be deterred by the author’s declaration that he considers the 
war primarily as a military study alone. Nevertheless, the book deserves 
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high praise, not only because of the evident industry and laborious 
research which have been spent upon it, and of the completeness of 
detail with which it is worked up, but also on account of the clearness 
of its style, which makes the reader forget the technical character of the 
narrative. Indeed, the statement that it is a military study must be 
taken with some qualification. Certainly the political and historical 
elements are not wanting, and if the work is continued and completed 
as it has been begun, it will survive not only as a monument of the 
careful labour which has been bestowed upon it by the grandson of 
Louis Philippe, but also as a lucid and impartial history of a protracted 
struggle in which many of the noblest characteristics of the American 
nation came to the surface, and which may surpass even the War of 
Independence itself in the momentous importance of its consequences. 

Instead of following the Comte de Paris step by step through these 
two interesting volumes, we shall content ourselves with giving a couple 
of translations from passages which show the character of his style. 
Here is a bird’s-eye view of the army of the Potomac and of the 
Confederate forces opposed to it in the long interval of quiet which 
succeeded the first defeat at Bull Run— 


A balloon, kept for the use of the army, rose every evening to reconnoitre 
the neighbourhood ; an ascent was offered and accepted: it was the only 
means of viewing the enemy. We had scarcely risen above the trees 
surrounding the former residence of General Lee, than we gazed upon an 
undulating but uniform country, dotted here and there with small forests, 
recently devastated, and bordered on the west by the long line of the Blue 
Ridge, which recalls the outline of the Jura. Thanks to the brilliant light 
which illumines the last hours of an autumnal day in America, the observer 
can distinguish the minutest details of the country stretched beneath him, 
like a map in relief. But in vain does the eye seek for any sign of warfare ; 
peace and tranquillity reign everywhere. It requires the utmost attention to 
detect certain recent clearances, along the edge of which a line of reddish 
earth marks the new fortifications. However, as daylight closes, he may 
perceive towards the south curls of bluish smoke rising from above the trees. 
These are the Confederates making their soup. One may almost calculate 
the number of their army, for each wreath of smoke betrays the cooking 
apparatus of a half-section. 

Further on, the steam from a locomotive fleeing towards the mountains 
traces, by a line of cloudy vapour above the forest, a railway which conveys 
to the enemy their provisions. At the same instant military music is heard 
from underneath the balloon. All those clearances where one vainly sought 
to discover the Federal camps are filled with a crowd from the surrounding 
forests. This crowd places itself in position and forms into battalions, the 
band passes in front of the ranks with that particular movement which the 
English have named “goose-step.” Each battalion has two flags, one of 
the national colours, the other with the device of its State and its number. 
These flags are lowered, the officers salute, the colonel gives the word of 
command, and in a moment afterwards all the soldiers disperse, for it is 
neither an alarm nor the preparation for a march forward which has thus 
caused their gathering ; it was simply their usual evening parade. 


Our other extract shall be from the account of the action in Hampton 
Roads— 


Every one indeed felt that the few minutes during which the well- 
appointed vessel remained exposed to the cannonading of the Cumberland 
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at a distance of twenty-four centimetres would decide a most important 
question for the whole war. If these cannons do not succeed at this distance 
in penetrating the ironbound sides of the Virginia, she will be master of the 
James River and the Chesapeake; wooden vessels will be distinctly con- 
demned. Through a most unaccountable negligence, the Cumberland had 
in its magazines only shells and not a single large shot, but the weight of 
the former was such that the trial might be considered sufficient. It was 
decisive. The large round projectiles from the Cumberland rebounded from 
the sloping sides of the Virginia like “india-rubber balls,” as the official reports 
state. Thousands of spectators looked on at this strange and unequal duel 
between the graceful but helpless champion of the sailing vessels and the 
monster without masts, which showed above water nothing but her iron 
covering—a combat which resembled a struggle between a swan and an 
alligator. On the side of the Confederates, the garrison of Norfolk, the 
inhabitants of the town and environs, as soon as they had seen the Virginia 
in motion, had rushed in one mass to the shore, whence they could see the 
Federal squadron at a distance, while they awaited with anxiety the issue 
of the contest. On the other side, the news of the apparition of the Virginia 
was speedily spread abroad. Whilst the Roanoke, the Saint Lawrence, and 
the Minnesota started for Newport-News, and the towing ships hastened 
to offer their useful aid to the sailing vessels already engaged in the combat, 
an extraordinary agitation reigned on shore. Every one wanted to see the 
famous Virginia. Finally the troops encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Newport-News came and stationed themselves on the shore with their 
field artillery, hoping to salute the Confederate ship with a few projectiles, 
She, however advanced towards the Cumberland slowly and regularly, for 
her ill-repaired machinery only allowed of her going at the rate of about 
three knots. But this very slowness rendered her attack far more alarming. 
From time to time her port-holes opened and discharged a few shells into 
the sides of the Cumberland. In this manceuvre one of her guns burst and 
several persons were wounded. This accident did not delay her. Arrived 
at last within a few yards only of the Cumberland, Buchanan ordered all 
the loop-holes to be closed, and brought the spur straight upon the enemy’s 
vessel, One moment later and the spur of the Virginia was plunged slowly 
but surely into the hull of the Federal corvette; then the steam-engine 
working backwards, she retired, leaving an enormous opening in her adver- 
sary’s side, into which the water dashed violently. The Virginia had on 
her side suffered two serious injuries. The iron point of her spur had been 
broken, and her machinery which they had, carelessly, not stopped before 
the shock, had received a damage which would soon render its working 
difficult. But just at first these accidents were not perceived. Scarcely was it 
withdrawn, ere Buchanan places his vessel at some yards from the Cumber- 
land, and this time presenting her side, opens upon her the fire of her four 
large guns. This was hardly needed to destroy the unhappy ship, which 
was already flooded by water, while the enemy’s projectiles carried death 
and destruction into every corner of her hull, which still rose above the waves. 


The description of the next day’s fight, when the Monitor, described 
as a “ cheesebox on a raft,” came to the rescue of the Federal vessels, 
is even more interesting than that which we have given, but it is too 
long for us to quote. 


2. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. By William Humphrey, of the 
Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. Henry S. King and Co. London, 1874. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is a fair type of the modern supercilious 
school of writers. It would be an exaggeration to call the school 
one of thought. After such a course of philosophy as the English 
Universities now afford, after a course of history as much at sea as 
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their philosophy, whenever the Church is in question, the student comes 
out into the world with an unconcealed contempt for the understanding, 
belief, and practices of others, who have not had the good fortune 
to share with him the blessings of such an education. While he would 
be the first to ridicule the marvellous versatility of a Pico della Miran- 
dola, or to despise the multitude of various sciences which are crowded 
into a London University examination, and would speak with a 
becoming modesty about many branches of earthly knowledge, he 
knows of course all about the rise, progress, and advance of that 
Latin creed or phase of thought which he calls Ultramontanism. Has 
he not read the original sources of its early history, studied in the latest 
German authorities the contest between the.East and West, and learned 
by actual comparison the merit of the much boasted theologians of the 
Catholic reaction after the Council of Trent ? 

Though such a mind as this would be indignant if a doubt were 
cast on its culture or on its refinement, yet it allows itself to outrage 
its adversary with language which has no excuse, except that, like 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, he considers any one who is opposed to him 
necessarily below contempt, and undeserving of ordinary courtesy. For 
such a one there is needed a calm and determined writer, who is not 
daunted by the bravado and assumption of his antagonist, and who, 
whether he wills it or no, will make him listen to a little catechetical 
instruction, and will show up his entire ignorance of the rudiments 
of Catholic theology, or, what is much the same, how shallow and 
piecemeal is the knowledge which he possesses. 

Father Humphrey does this most successfully, and to borrow 
Mr. Stephen’s phrase, we are “curious to know what” the self-con- 
stituted theologian “really thinks” about the lesson. Mr. Stephen, 
in his controversy, in the pages of the Contemporary Review, with the 
Archbishop of Westminster on the subject of Czesarism, gave, as an 
illustration of the “much nonsense” the Catholic Church teaches, the 
opinion of Cardinal Bellarmine that the children who die without 
baptism suffer a sort of sadness owing to their privation of supernatural 
happiness. This private opinion of one theologian, distorted by the 
writer in the most strange manner, he demands that the Catholic Church 
should disown as “wicked nonsense.” With a volley of unseemly abuse 
of Dr. Manning on the strength of it, he adds as a reason why neither 
the Archbishop, nor the Church of which he is so conspicuous a member, 
can throw Bellarmine’s idea overboard, that the doctrine of transsub- 
stantiation “has so strong a family likeness to it, that it will be hard 
to disown the one and save the other.” We cannot follow Father 
Humphrey through his broad statement of the difference between faith 
and opinion, and how the Church has ever consistently followed the 
great maxim—/mn necessariis unitas, in dubiis Libertas. Such a liberty 
Mr. Stephen evidently cannot understand in matters which are unre- 
vealed, and therefore uncertain, however great the liberty he would 
claim for our defective intelligence in the face of God’s revelation. 
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“ Toleration, in the Liberal sense,” very truly remarks his critic, “ is 
toleration for all save those who do not agree with you.” 

Father Humphrey then briefly states the Catholic doctrine of nature 
and grace. If he has not been too much at pains to vulgarize through- 
out the theological phraseology, he has done right, if for no other reason 
than to show Mr. Stephen that the queen of sciences has, like her other 
sisters, her grammar and technical terms which require some care to 
study and master. In a masterly analysis of the opinions of the various 
schools, he establishes clearly that Bellarmine adopted his view, which 
was opposed to that of St. Thomas and the generality of theologians, 
out of a reverence to the authority of tradition, which he considered was 
on his side. So that the insolent and abusive language used against the 
Cardinal might as well be directed against the intellectual giant of 
Africa, St. Augustine. But Father Humphrey drives his adversary still 
further, and shows that it is mere trifling to attack a doctrine which 
forms no part of the Church’s creed, when the differences of Mr. Stephen 
with her are so much graver. It is not in outlying questions, such as 
Papal Supremacy, or Transsubstantiation, or even on the existence of a 
Revelation, that he disagrees with the Church. He holds the existence 
of God not as a certain truth, but as a fact “ probably enough to supply 
to men a real motive to lead a virtuous life.” On this all-important 
question Father Humphrey shows once more the ignorance of a man, 
who excuses Bellarmine from the charge of folly “on the ground of the 
ignorance and education of the writer!” There is something judicial 
in the measured summing up at the end of the pamphlet. 


3. Worthies of All Souls. By Montague Burrows, M.A., Chichele Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. 

All Souls College is one which to a great extent stands by itself 
among the various Colleges and Halls of Oxford. Unlike all the rest, 
it never was directly educational, and modern reformers have up to the 
present time respected this its distinctive character. It was designed, 
not to educate all comers, but to furnish the country with a trained 
body of priests, skilled in ecclesiastical and civil law. At the time of its 
foundation, the study of law was at a very low ebb in England, and the 
Pope was compelled to send over a number of Italian jurisconsults to 
decide the cases Englishmen were unable to decide for themselves. To 
meet this evil, for it was an evil, and one which was specially obnoxious 
to Englishmen, Archbishop Chichele founded All Souls. The men 
trained in his College were to be picked men, they were all to be 
priests, and were intended gradually to supplant the foreign ecclesiastics 
whose presence was so unpopular, and whose interference with our 
domestic affairs was so much resented in the country. At the same 
time they were to combine with their judicial functions the character 
which is implied in the very name of their College. They were to 
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constitute a chantry, and to offer up their daily Mass for the souls of the 
faithful departed, specially of King Henry the Fifth and the royal 
family, as well as of those who had perished in the wars with France. 

This was the real design of All Souls. It was not intended, as 
Professor Burrows would have us believe, to supplant the various 
monastic orders which at the time of its foundation were so influential 
in the University. It is true that Archbishop Chichele, like a wise 
archbishop that he was, saw the importance of keeping up a body of 
learned seculars who should be able to hold their own in friendly rivalry 
with the active regulars. But this was not his primary object. It was 
from no hostile feeling to Dominicans or Franciscans that his College 
was founded, but to supply a body of good English lawyers to decide 
the various questions of common law which continually arise, and which 
had hitherto compelled the Pope to interfere, however reluctantly, in a 
multitude of appeals which were continually being carried to Rome. 
The ready sanction given to the foundation of All Souls, shows how 
glad the Pope was to be quit of the burden which these appeals entailed 
upon the Roman Curia. 

Professor Burrows, writing as he does from the Protestant and 
Anglican point of view, utterly misunderstands, not only the object of 
the College, but the noble and independent character of Chichele. He 
seems to be unable to comprehend how a loyal Englishman can be 
a good Catholic, and seems to think that patriotism requires that we 
should render to Cesar the things of Cesar, but refuse to God what 
is God’s, as long as Cesar asserts his superior claim to our allegiance. 
He is astonished at the cheerful and humble submission of Chichele 
to the Papal Legate, and considers it as an act of weakness, hinting 
somewhat ungenerously that he would have acted otherwise if he 
had had in his veins baronial blood instead of being a tradesman’s 
son. The same tone runs all through the book. Sometimes the author 
is amusingly embarrassed between his Conservative dislike to the pro- 
ceedings of the Puritans in the time of Cromwell, and his ingrained 
hatred of anything “ Popish.” Everything he says about Catholic 
members of the College is tinged with the same spirit of animosity. 

In other respects, Professor Burrows’ history of All Souls and 
sketches of its worthies, are interesting enough. He gives many curious 
details bearing on the history of the Civil War, and on the temper 
of the University of Oxford during the period of Puritan dominion. 
All Souls has always been a prominent representative of the social 
life of Oxford, and the biography of its leading men has therefore 
a special value as representing the tone of thought which prevailed 
at the critical epochs of English history. It tells us what was the 
general opinion of English gentlemen on the various changes, religious 
and political, and how these changes affected the every-day life of the 
country. If the details given in the pages before us are sometimes 
rather minutely !ocal in their interest, this is perhaps a necessary result 
of the subject treated. 
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4. The Norman People, and their Existing Descendants in the British Dominions and 
the United States of America. UHenry S. King and Co., London, 1874. 


This is a book of great interest, equally important to the historian, 
to the ethnologist, and to the antiquarian. The argument of the work 
is a refutation of the commonly accepted idea that the descendants of 
the Norman conquerors of England have long ago passed away. By a 
careful process, which he clearly describes, the author has arrived at 
the completely opposite conviction, that at least a third of the English 
race are direct descendants from the followers of William the Great, and 
that another third come down from Danish forefathers, who, like the 
Normans, were Scandinavians and /Vorthmen. The first intention of 
the author had been simply to inquire into the origin of some families, 
about whom he had a special interest, owing to the tie of blood. This 
led to the discovery that many of those who had been supposed to be 
English, were in reality of Norman origin, and the recurrence of such 
finds made the inquirer suspect that there might be a more general fact 
than his limited investigation had then enabled him to ascertain. He 
turned therefore to the peerage, and began the zmprobus abor of sifting 
the false from the true in the genealogies of some five hundred to 
six hundred families, which were for the most part written before 
history had become a science, or before there were any documents to 
be had at all adequate to the task of giving a correct lineage. He 
brought to the work a trained eye and a great experience acquired in 
his first researches. His first endeavour, to trace downwards the barons 
of Domesday Book, was a failure. He had to begin again, and trace 
the stream upwards. His own words will tell best what this implied, 
in merely preliminary study, and in the preparation of ‘‘a critical and 
historical apparatus ” to serve him in his after-work. 

“The author accordingly employed several months in the collection 
and alphabetical arrangement of all facts of importance regarding 
Norman and native English families possessed of land in England 
from the Conquest to the fourteenth century. The Monasticon Angit- 
canum, Domesday Book, the Liber Niger, the Testa de Neville, and 
other works published under the auspices of the Record Commis- 
sioners and the Government, the Gad/ia Christiana, the publications 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, the works of Des Bois 
and Anselme, and many others, furnished tens of thousands of facts 
regarding the early landed aristocracy of England.” He had gathered 
up records of no less than three thousand different Anglo-Norman 
families existing in England in the fourteenth century. Then came 
the patient inquiry into each of the existing peerage families. The 
result was that out of five hundred and fifty, three hundred and twenty 
were proved to be of Norman descent. 

The application of the light of modern historical science to the 
established genealogies gave a rough shake to many a boasted lineage; 
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while, on the other hand, several families, supposed to have sprung 
within memory of man from a xovus homo, will find that they have as 
grand a roll as numbers of their fellows. Many such examples are given 
in the third chapter of the work, as well as those to be found in the 
alphabetical series of Norman names and families which occupies so 
large a portion of the work. 

We cannot help quoting one or two results of his inquiries. The 
Cliffords are ordinarily traced back only as far as Richard Fitz-Ponce, 
temp. Henry the First. We learn! that Manno and Pontius, barons or 
princes of Pons, in Saintonge, were benefactors to Savigny Abbey in 
920, and in 1079 Pontius or Ponce, Prince of Pons, granted a church 
to the Abbey of Connery. From his eldest son Anselm, descended the 
lords of Pons in Aquitaine, a great and historical family. Some of his 
younger sons came to England, and one of them was the Richard Fitz- 
Ponce mentioned above, whose son Walter became by marriage the 
lord of Clifford Castle, and assumed the name of that place. The 
author traces the Constables of Yorkshire back to Witikind the Saxon, 
who fought so bravely against Charlemagne, and shows among their 
ancestors Emperor Arnulf, Dukes of Saxony, Wickman Count of Ghent 
brother to Emperor Henry the Fowler, and uncle to Otho the Great. 

A discovery so signal as that of the number of Norman families still 
extant tempted the author still further; he determined to extend his 
search. Taking the names in the London Directory he compared 
them with the great Rolls of the Exchequer of Normandy, 1180—1200, 
and to similar records of English origin. By the help of various other 
works, and after long and patient study he found that at least a quarter 
of the twenty-six thousand English names in the Directory were 
evidently Norman. Not content with this, he obtained a copy of the 
Government list of surnames in all England, and the result of this ex- 
amination was that he found there, if anything, a still larger proportion 
of Norman names. The various methods used to ascertain whence, 
and of what race, may come any name, the historical proofs brought to 
show that the Norman invasion was really a Norman immigration, and 
that the Danish colonizers held a third of the country before the 
Conquest, must be read to be appreciated. The moderation with 
which the theory is defended, the care taken rather to understate than 
to overstate the proofs, makes the reader feel great reliance on the 
statements of the anonymous author. It is to be hoped that he will 
make public in a still fuller form the result of his genealogical studies. 
There are some well-timed remarks on the reckless way in which states- 
men fashion the question of “ races ” according to the dictates of their 
ambition. We only regret that in an allusion to the influence which 
the Norman and the kindred Lombard race has had on Italy, he should 
cap his climax with the name of Garibaldi, coupling it, too, with 
one who would certainly object to such communistic company, poor 
Jerome Savonarula. 

?’P. 201. 2 Pp. 122, 123. 
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5. Protestant Journalism. By the Author of My Clerical Friends. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1874. 

The position occupied by Journalism in the present day is perfectly 
unprecedented. The anonymous teachers of everything that can be 
taught, teachers without commission or diploma, have got a hearing 
which no philosopher, poet, or preacher ever could obtain. Their 
assertions of facts and of principles are equally unhesitating, and the 
very boldness of such assertion carries conviction into the minds of 
their readers, who sit down in child-like confidence at the feet of their 
unknown and invisible professors. The only way, if there is any, of 
shaking the credit of the world’s prophets, the Protestant and infidel 
press, is by constantly and persistently exposing their false statements, 
by refuting the false principles they so boldly assert, or by showing 
that their teaching is a logical consequence of principles they them- 
selves would disavow. It is a very dreary task, because the audience 
a Catholic can gather round him in England must be so dispropor- 
tionate to the number of those who every day drink in their 
contemporary history, their political views, their theological opinions 
from the ceaseless flood of daily and weekly papers. 

The numbers even of Catholics who draw their ideas from the same 
unwholesome source is unfortunately very large. Unfortunately, too, 
the amount of poison such repeated and habitual draughts leave in 
the whole system weakens the strong Catholic instincts which grace 
gives to the soul, and endangers the very life of faith. 

The series called ‘‘ Our Protestant Contemporaries,” in the Zud/et, 
has long been a feature of the highest importance. The author of My 
Clerical Friends possesses a brilliant weapon, and a strong arm to wield 
it, and he has done well to publish in a separate form his exposure of 
our modern teachers. The mass of evidence brought against them 
should, we think, be enough to prevent any Catholic, at least, from 
pinning his faith to the assertions of the Protestant organs. His 
Preface, written with his usual force and humour, puts before us 
admirably the merits or demerits of the public Press. He says of the 
chapters of his book, ‘‘ They are perhaps open te the reproach, from 
which newspaper writing is seldom wholly exempt, of a certain 
impetuosity of style. But when a man lifts his voice in a crowd 
he must pitch it in a high key, or he will not be heard at all. The 
effort can hardly be more fatiguing to his hearers than it is to himself.” 

The organs of the Church Establishment come in for a large share of 
the author's notice. If he is severe, their general tone and spirit on 
Catholic matters will surely justify severity. With the Ritualist press, 
except, perhaps, in one or two cases, it is difficult to use other terms 
than ridicule. Its exorbitant pretensions, the shifts to which highly 
educated men are forced to have resort to avoid the evident con- 
sequence of their principles, and to marry Protestant rejection of 
authority to a complete system of Catholic belief and practice cannot 
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but present a ludicrous appearance to outsiders. The unconcealed 
assumption of infallibility in matters of faith and morals assumed by 
their writers, the assertion they make of their membership with that 
Catholic Church which disowns them, makes it well-nigh impossible 
to argue seriously with them. ‘ L’Eglise c’est moi”—is their motto. 
Protestant Journalism has photographed their fleeting phases, and will 
be a book of reference for them, when, as surely they will, they either 
follow out their principles of rejection of authority, or, as we hope and 
pray, they carry to its logical conclusion the imperfect faith they have 
borrowed from the Church. 


6. Histoire de la B. Marguerite Marie, et des Origines de la Devotion au Coeur de 
Jesus. Par M.l’Abbé Bougaud. Paris, 1874. 

The historian of St.Jane Frances de Chantal has every right to 
be also the historian of this most illustrious child of the order founded 
by St. Jane Frances, and of the beginnings of the great Devotion which 
it is the highest honour of that order to have been selected to propa- 
gate. M. Bougaud’s style and method of handling his subject need no 
commendation from us. He writes, in this book, as in his former work, 
rather as an historian than as a professed “hagiologist,” and gives a 
very interesting sketch of the state of France as regards religion at the 
time of the birth of Margaret Mary. In the rest of the work he follows 
the line usually pursued by the other writers of her life. It is impossible, 
however, not to notice, in M. Bougaud’s pages, how the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart has become, if we may so speak, a national matter in 
France since the late war—a Devotion from which, if taken up by 
those who can speak and act in the name of the country, future deliver- 
ances and triumphs are expected. Prince Bismarck and the Commune 
have had each their share in advancing the Devotion in the country 
which has been so cruelly used by both. 


7. Catechism made easy. By the Rev. Henry Gibson. Vol. II. Liverpool, 
Rockliff Brothers ; London, Washbourne, 1874. 

The first volume of this little work made its appearance in 1865. 
The long delay in the publication of the second volume is explained 
by the author, ill-health having obliged him to lay aside all minis- 
terial or literary labours. Nothing but practice can fit one for the task 
of writing instructions for the young. The reverend author has gained 
his experience in the Kirkdale Industrial Schools, the refuge of the 
poorest and most ill-instructed Catholic children of Liverpool. His 
explanations naturally reflect the character of the pupils with whom he 
had spent so many laborious years. They aim at no refinements of 
theology, and endeavour to avoid all words above the understanding of 
a very limited capacity. In fact they have the merit and charm of 
great simplicity. But one can trace all through the marks of pains- 
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taking preparation. Theological statements are carefully made ; and the 
bad habit of impressing on the young what is only of counsel by affirm- 
ing that it is of precept, and of allowing energetic denunciation of what 
is wrong to hurry the catechist into statements which multiply the 
number of formal sins, is studiously shunned. To avoid making light of 
precautionary measures, or of aids to spiritual life, and yet not to enforce 
them as absolute conditions of salvation, requires accuracy of expression 
and care in explanation. Perhaps this is slightly wanting in page 26, 
when the obligation of making an act of faith, as soon as we come to the 
use of reason, is insisted upon. This act need only be internal and 
implicit, and little more is meant than that when a proper object 
of faith is presented to our mind we are bound to believe it. Without 
further explanation the statement might lead a person to imagine that an 
explicit and external act had been required of him. The stories illustra- 
tive of the explanations are well chosen. The author has done wisely 
not to take them at random from other foreign works. But we do not 
know what English History is the authority for the narrative of Earl 
Godwin’s death.! Certainly Mr. Freeman, in his orman Conquest,? 
rejects the story as utterly unfounded. Children are too apt to con- 
found the truth of the story with the truth of the doctrine; it is very 
well, therefore, to give only such as may be easily attested, and to 
treat others more as parables or illustrations. Mr. Gibson’s book will 
serve as a safe manual to teachers who have not had the theological 
training or long experience of the author. 





8. Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Father Franco, S.J. 
9. The Paradise of God, or the Virtues of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Bya Father of 
the Society of Jesus. 
10. Catechism of Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By Father Pierick, S.J. 
11. Catechism of the Apostleship of Prayer. By a Missionary Priest. Aessenger Series. 
John Murphy and Co., Baltimore, 1874. 

These four works are republications from the American Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. Father Franco’s work is so well known that it 
does not require any words to bring it before the notice of Catholics. 
The two Catechisms are short and clear expositions of the twin devo- 
tions. ‘The second book on the list treats, under a new form, the same 
subject. In the Preface the editor of the American Messenger says 
some home-truths about the duty of all Catholics to rally to the cause 
of Catholic publications. The work treats in succession the various 
virtues of the Divine Heart, and shows how we are practically to 
imitate them. The figure of the celestial paradise is carried through 
the whole and adds much to the attraction of the work. But it is by 
no means all flowers and pictures; solid and clear instruction is con- 
veyed in every chapter on the most important duty of a Christian, that 
of imitation of our Divine Model. The first publications of the series 
promise well for those that will come after. 

1 P. 98. 2 Vol. ii. p. 640. 
VOL. Ill, (NEW SERIES). Q 
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II.—SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS. 


A Fortnight of Persecution in Prussia. 
(From the Civilta Cattolica.) 


The weapons wherewith the laws of May, of this and the preceding 
year, have armed. the Prussian Government are not allowed to grow 
rusty for want of use. The persecuting rage of the depositaries of 
power, like fire, seems to grow upon what it consumes, and becomes 
more virulent in its impotent struggles to stave off the ignominy of 
the inevitable defeat its very tools are compelled to forecast. 


I. 

Draping itself in the cloak of legality, it keeps the law courts in 
constant work on its own account. To single out but one day of the 
last half of July, which this article chronicles by way of specimen, on 
July 16, a priest of the name of Pohle was brought to trial, deposed 
from his charge, interned in another part of the country, and his living 
declared vacant. On returning home after two years’ imprisonment, 
the curate Stoelben was visited by the chief of the police, who, in the 
name of the local tribunal, called on him for the payment of a fine of 
one hundred and nine thalers ; the distraint of his household goods not 


having produced enough to cover the amount, the poor priest had to 
return to gaol for a further term of three weeks. The incumbents of 
Ittersdorf and Namborn having appealed against a fine of four hundred 
thalers, as unjustifiable in law and fact, had their sentence confirmed. 


A priest unattached, Wingerath by name, had said Mass in public ; the 
court, before which he was summoned, thought good to treat this as an 
illegal act, and condemned him to a fine of five thalers and three days’ 
imprisonment. At Balduinstein, the parish priest was imprisoned, his 


benefice was sequestrated with all his belongings, though, by unlooked 
for favour, the church was left open to the devotion of the people. 
Herr Montrion, the editor of a paper at Dulmen, having written in a 


leader “the time is at length come when our clergy are banished, and 
our altars are to be defiled by sacrilegious priests,” the authorities chose 
to consider this last phrase as an insult to the soz-disant “Old Catholics,” 
and the editor was fined a hundred thalers, which a subsequent sentence 
changed into two months’ imprisonment. 

Let us turn to the 21st. We find the curate of Mersig summoned to 
answer for the grievous crime, dating two years back, of having circulated 
an invitation to-the Catholic Congress of Treves. Dean Tiiffers had 
scarce returned home after five weeks of enforced exile, than he was 
again arrested and led like a criminal by the armed police to Cleves 
to spend another term of five weeks in gaol; on the same day the curate 
Busch was order to leave the country, and letters of insult and menace 
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were addressed to the Bishop of Paderborn. Further, in a hamlet of 
the rural deanery of Borken, an old schoolmaster said a few compli- 
mentary words to the Diocesan who was holding his visitation there. 
This having been reported, action was at once taken thereon. The 
chief magistrate of the hamlet was ordered to send in an account of 
the occurrence to the Burgomaster. His first return not having 
proved satisfactory, two despatches were sent to him, one after another, 
requiring a verbatim report of the address of the old schoolmaster, and 
of the bishop’s reply. What was the outcome of all this official 
correspondence, we have, as yet, no means of showing. Baron Von 
Nagel-[lingen, a former lieutenant of the Papal Zouaves, in a speech 
at a meeting of the Catholic Association at Wiedenbruck, enlarged 
on the infamies committed at Rome since the Piedmontese occupation, 
and added, in a movement of generous indignation, “And such 
scoundrels as these are received with favour at our Court.” His 
words were taken down, he was tried and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. Who then can refuse to the Prussian law courts the 
praise of zealous and unweary activity? 

On the 23rd it is the same story with new dramatis persona. An 
individual at Miilheim, who had contracted what is called a civil marriage, 
went to confession to a priest of the name of Savels, who, as in duty 
bound, warned him of his obligation of celebrating his marriage before 
the Church. This worthy summoned his confessor, who was condemned 
to pay a fine of five thalers and to five days’ imprisonment, for all that 
his counsel urged that the priest could not speak of what had passed 
between him and his penitent ; that the law itself was on his side; that 
he was bound to decide according to the dictates of his conscience and 
of the Sacred Canons; that in going to confession, of his own free 
choice, the plaintiff had voluntarily submitted himself to the laws which 
regulate the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. On the same 
day, Theilen, the vicar of Derendorf, was taken to Diisseldorf, to undergo 
a confinement of thirty-three days. The curate Miiss was dismissed 
from his office as schoolmaster. Two parish priests were imprisoned 
for a week in a fortress, and condemned ¢” so/idum to the costs of their 
trial, for having published a pastoral of their bishop. To this we may 
add the incarceration of the curate of Seulingen, the closing of the 
preparatory seminary of Zillisheim, the refusal of the demand of the 
Bishop of Eichstadt to be allowed to visit the Archbishop of Cologne, 
the sale by public auction of the property belonging to the parishes 
of Miilheim, Riibenach, Niederberg, and several others in the diocese 
of Posen, the banishment of the parish priest of Verenthal from his 
parish, the exile of Canon Korytowski; but we close without exhausting 
the list. 

The three days we have selected as specimens are neither better nor 
worse than any other in the same month. Not a day passes but priests are 
to be seen escorted by the police, placed in the felon’s dock, condemned 
to imprisonment, sacrilegiously deposed from the cure of souls, banned, 
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exiled, while their livings are sequestrated; these and the like 
legalized violations of the rights of Catholic conscience are of daily 
occurrence. All that the courts have taken by their officious zeal in 
executing and straining the persecuting laws is to sink lower and lower 
in public contempt. Hence the public demonstrations in honour of 
the accused on their way to trial and on their return from durance. 
To take but a few instances, the curate of Stoelben was set free after 
two months’ confinement at Berncastel, the whole population waited 
to greet him on his return, till nightfall; on his arrival he was taken 
to the church amid shouts of joy, and hymns of praise arid thanksgiving 
were sung for his deliverance. As the curate of Seulingen was being 
led away by the police, all the parishioners gathered at the sound of 
the bell, and accompanied him with hymns and prayers. The return of 
the seventeen ladies imprisoned at Burgsteinfurst was a real triumph. 
They were seated in seventeen splendidly appointed carriages, escorted 
by several gentlemen on horseback, and cheered to the echo all along 
their route by the crowds that thronged the roads. So much for the 
respect the law courts have earned by their zeal in executing oppressive 
edicts. The efforts made by the judiciary to repress these demonstra- 
tions have had no other result than to render the administration of 
the law still more odious and, if possible, still more ridiculous. The 
curate Hausen, on his release from prison, was received with great 
rejoicings at Kochem, in consequence of which Dean Hartmann and 
the shopkeeper Schmitz were fined twenty-five thalers each, the secretary 
Riissel ten, and a bookbinder named Bauer three. Eighteen persons, 
of whom eight were young girls from twelve to seventeen years of age, 
were summoned to answer for having headed a procession which went 
forth to meet the curate Biisch on his returning from gaol. A certain 
number of young men met to congratulate the parish priest of Ittersdorf 
on his restoration to freedom: on their way to the house they fell in 
with the Burgomaster, who ordered them to disperse forthwith. Cleves 
was illuminated in honour of the Bishop of Munster, then on a visit 
to the town. Amongst other transparencies, an inscription over a door 
bore these words: ereat mundus, pereat justitia, remanebit Ecclesia 
Christi. The local judge smelt out an allusion to the Prussian tribunals 
in the fereat justitia, and the author was cited to appear before him. 
He turned out to be a boy from the Grammar School, and was at 
great pains to make the judge understand that the grammatical con- 
struction of the phrase required “although” to be understood—‘‘ Though 
justice perish, yet shall the Church abide.” 

It is needless to repeat here what the daily press has so lately 
reported concerning the proceedings taken against thirty-six ladies 
of the first nobility of Westphalia, who were prosecuted for having 
signed an address of sympathy with the Bishop of Munster, when 
despoiled of all his personal effects. Their trial was held at 
Burgsteinfurt. Countess Droste-Vischering Nesselrode, amongst others, 
was asked whether she acknowledged the words imputed to her by 
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the public prosecutor, and maintained their truth; she boldly answered 
in the affirmative. The words on which most stress was laid were 
contained in a sentence of the address condemning the violence done 
to the bishop as ax act of persecution, of abuse of power, and likening it to 
the parting of the Saviour’s vesture among His executioners. 


Il. 
The chief instrument in the hands of the Prussian persecutors is 
the police, which exercises a special and most minute surveillance over 
every Catholic in the Prussian dominions. It is omnipresent, cease- 
lessly prying into every church and sacristy, to see who says Mass, 
preaches, baptizes, or performs any other sacred function, in order 
to pounce upon any infractor of the May laws. It dogs the track 
of priests released from prison, to spy out the demonstrations of 
sympathy which greet their return, and to bring those whose feelings 
are too exuberant before the magistrates. It is the police who cut 
out the work for the tribunals, and, as we have seen, it helps to 
keep them in a state of healthful activity. To take but an instance at 
hap-hazard. On July 24th, five venerable priests were brought before 
the police court at Bonn, and condemned to fines of from ten to fifteen 
thalers, with the alternative of from two to five days’ confinement, 
for having said Mass and distributed Holy Communion. In one case 
only, where it was pleaded that the priest had celebrated with closed 
doors and without giving notice by ringing the bell, was the defendant 
allowed to go scot-free. Our readers may form an idea of the ridiculous 
length to which the petty tyranny of these officials is encouraged to go 
by what happened on the morrow of the curate Stoelben’s return to his 
parish. A police agent handed a written order to the parish school- 
master to the effect that the school children had taken part in a political 
demonstration on the preceding night, and had been guilty of dis- 
orderly acts, without protest on the part of their masters ; legal pro- 
ceedings must therefore be instituted, and all the scholars be summoned. 
Meanwhile, a second letter was sent to the school inspector, com- 
manding him to see to the punishment of the children. We need 
hardly say that all the police took by its action was public indignation 
and loud protests against such petty tyranny. Had it not been for 
the firmness of the superior court at Osnabruck, its interference might 
have had more serious consequences ; five of the leading members 
of certain Catholic associations were indicted on seven counts by the 
police, who demanded the suppression of these associations, and the 
mulcting of the defendants with the costs of the trial. The court, 
after mature deliberation, gave judgment in favour of the accused, 
and saddled the police with the costs. 
But the late attempt at Kissingen has contributed more than aught 
else to render this organ of the State the object of universal odium. 
Waiving the by no means improbable view of those who have 
seen in the whole affair the hand of the Prussian police, nothing 
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can be more worthy of reprobation than the attempt made forthwith 
to fix the stigma of the act of a semi-lunatic on the Catholic asso- 
ciations and the Catholic press. Nor can we acquit Bismarck himself 
from all complicity in this infamy ; his address to the crowd gathered 
before his hotel after the attempt, more than insinuated the gravest 
charges against the whole Catholic body, which soon bore fruit in 
unexpected nocturnal domiciliary visits made at the houses of the 
leading writers and members of Catholic associations at Berlin and 
Mainz. Letters and private papers were seized, and rumours of 
important discoveries were set afloat, and in order to give colour to 
the notion of a widespread conspiracy, the like measures of rigorous 
search were instituted in the case of many of the humbler classes of 
society. 

Herr Lasker, though a steadfast partisan of the Prussian Government, 
has publicly expressed his disapproval of the extraordinary and dis- 
courteous proceedings for which the late attempt has furnished a pretext. 
According to him, ‘ie police strained every nerve to discover, or rather to 
invent, accomplices in the abortive crime. The following instance may serve 
as a specimen. The Imperial Chancellor received a threatening letter 
dated Berlin, July 15, and signed, “‘Krusbaum, cooper.” The police at 
Berlin left no stone unturned to discover the writer. A respectable 
young cooper, of the somewhat similar name of Kirschbaum, happened 
to be living in the neighbourhood of the head-quarters of the police ; 
he was a Catholic, no more was needed ; his apartments were searched 
with the most minute care, every scrap of correspondence was carried 
off, and despite the manifest evidence afforded by his handwriting that 
he could not have been the author of the inculpated missive, he was 
confined for some days with thieves and murderers. 

These and the like feats were followed up by the wholesale suppres- 
sion of Catholic associations as hot-beds of political intrigue, a fact which 
seems to have escaped the attention of the police until the late attempt 
suggested to them the plan of connecting in the public mind these asso- 
ciations with the deed of a would-be assassin. Lasker has exposed to 
public derision the arts practised by the police in their determination to 
hunt out Kullmann’s accomplices, while the Germania advises our co- 
religionists to avail themselves of every legal means of resistance till 
they establish beyond dispute that the profession of Catholic principles 
is held by the Prussian Government as a sufficient plea for withholding 
the right of meeting and association. 

An orator in the recent parliamentary session has exposed to the 
world the arts whereby the Prussian Government has made the 
periodical press its ally. In words that have been spread over the 
length and breadth of Germany, he has called public attention to 
the shameless prostitution of talent, conviction, and conscience whereby 
so many publicists earn the subventions of Government. A venal 
Press has accepted the task of presenting acts of rampant violence 
and of crying injustice, under a veneer of legality and of respect for 
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right, of slandering the victims of persecution, and, as far as in them 
lies, of aggravating their lot by covering them with infamy, and holding 
them up as fit objects of public scorn and reprobation. The Provincad 
Correspondenz, one of these official organs, improved the opportunity 
presented by the Kissingen attempt to stir up the anti-Catholic 
passions of his Protestant fellow-citizens, by openly alleging the com- 
plicity of the Catholic body, under the guidance and inspiration of 
its pastors, in the crime of an obscure assassin, with a view to the 
justification, on the score of self-defence, of an increased stringency in 
the dealings of the Administration with the Church. The Mord Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, after a searching investigation had placed beyond 
question the innocence of the parish priest Hauthaler, whose curiosity 
to see Bismarck landed him in a most unenviable predicament, sticks 
not at insisting that the assassin was but the blind tool of the Catholic 
clergy, nay, even plainly hints the complicity of the Chief Pastor under 
Christ, in the late attempt, and calls for legislative measures which would 
deprive the eight millions of Prussian Catholics of every legal guarantee 
for their civil rights. 

It is but fair to add that there have not been wanting organs of the 
German periodical press to protest against the shameless excesses of the 
venal advocates of persecution, among these the Journal of Frankfort, 
the Wage, and even the Spenersche Zeitung, hold an honourable place. 
They have each and every one protested against the servility of their 
official and officious cotemporaries. 

But to sum up, what is the net result of all this activity of the instru- 
ments of persecution? What have the tribunals, the police, and the 
subsidized Press to show in the way of results? Religious men and 
women, whose only crime was that of devoting their lives to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of their fellow-countrymen, have been 
forced to disperse, and put under a ban. Bishops and priests (the 
latter to the number of one thousand and forty-three within the last 
few weeks) have been harassed by police prosecutions, fined, distrained, 
imprisoned, interned or banished, or else threatened with this penalty. 
Again, numerous institutions founded by Catholic charity for clerical 
education have been closed. More than a hundred parishes are deprived 
of all means of public worship, and of the consolations of religion. 
But despite these acts of petty tyranny, of legalized violence, is there 
a single house of education, seminary, or theological faculty, that has 
complied with the requirements of the May laws? Has there been one 
theological student who has presented himself for the examen imposed 
by these laws? Has even one Catholic priest complied with the 
formalities enacted therein, or one bishop paid the least attention to 
the avoidance of an ecclesiastical sentence by a civil court? Have 
any of the parishes declared vacant by judicial pronouncement, shown 
aught but contempt and abhorrence for the summons to elect for itself a 
new parish priest, in direct violation of ecclesiastical discipline? God 
be praised, these questions can each and every one be answered by 
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a direct negative. Both clergy and laity have braved the persecutors 
to do their worst, nor are there wanting indications that their constancy 
will soon be crowned by a glorious victory. 

The independent portion of the Press is beginning openly to com- 
plain loudly of the way in which public affairs are conducted. A short 
time since, the Svaatsanzeigér, in giving an account of the relative 
electoral strength of parties in the German Empire, allows Bismarck 
a majority of seventy thousand in the several constituencies, a majority 
due in part to the anti-Catholic hate of the divers Protestant sects, and 
to the popularity the Imperial Chancellor has won by his recent success. 
But it is by no means unreasonable to forecast a sensible diminution of 
this majority, and a speedy equalization of the relative strength of 
parties, when we remember that the numbers of those who chafe under 
the despotic pretensions of Bismarck are daily increasing, and that 
many are becoming sensitive to the dangers to which a policy of 
persecution exposes German unity. 

Nor is this a mere anticipation. Statesmen of repute have begun to 
signalize the perils of the new policy of persecution. The Danish 
Lutheran Bishop Monrad, an esteemed politician, in a letter published 
by him under date of July 22, owns that he cannot account for the 
recent change in Bismarck’s attitude towards the Catholic Church, 
especially at a time when the most elementary dictates of statecraft 
demanded that every means should be taken to win the confidence 
of the Catholics in the newly-stablished Empire. He winds up with 
observations on the Grand Chancellor so satirical that the Germania, 
with the fear of a heavy fine before its eyes, deemed it more discreet 
not to publish them. The Liberal papers are beginning to give 
expression to the like views, and to awaken to the fact that the 
persecuting policy of Bismarck shows him to have been overrated as 
a statesman. So that in addition to the contempt into which the 
administration of justice is fallen, the odium the police has earned 
for itself, and the degradation of the official press, the discredit of 
the Chancellor may be counted among the poor results he has to show. 


IIIL.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 


PART II.—(CANTERBURY—CHESTER). 
CANTERBURY. 1. St. Augustine’s monastery in Canterbury was 
founded by King A&thelbert and St. Augustine in 

in 608. ' 


His son and successor, A‘thelbald, built a 
chapel here in honour of our Blessed Ladye, in 
which he was buried in 640, as also his wife 
Emma. 
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This was the chapel in which St. Dunstan had 
his visions. 

At the east end of the monastery was the 
oratory of the Blessed Marye which King Athel- 
bald built, and in which reposed the bodies of 
many saints. So pleasing to the Queen of Heaven 
was this oratory, that, according to the English 
proverb, it was called the Sacrarium or Vestiarium 
of Marye. “In it did the Mistress of the world 
often appear ; in it was the brightness of miracles 
made manifest ; in it the voices of angels and the 
melodious strains of holy virgins were frequently 
heard ; in it did the Blessed Dunstan see mani- 
festly St. Adrian amongst the choirs of heavenly 
spirits, with the Queen of the world herself, prais- 
ing God; in it did he see with his very eyes, and 
hear with his ears, the Blessed Mother of Christ 
singing, with her virgins in alternate voices, the 
verses of Sedulius. 

Cantemus, soci, Domino, cantemus honorem 
Dulcis Amor Christi personet ore pio.” 

The chronicler continues that Abbot Wulfric, 
wishing to extend the buildings of the monastery, 
pulled down the west end of this chapel, and 
removed the cemetery of the community, and 
gave that space to the new buildings. ‘The abbot, 
however, came shortly to a sudden end, and 
which, by some, was considered in the light of 
a judgment from heaven, in consequence of his 
having demolished the ancient sanctuary of our 
Blessed Ladye.} 


2. Our Ladye at Rolles. 

At the feast given at the enthronization of 
William Wareham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“‘in my Lord’s table in ye Gret Hall. 

“In the seconde boorde of the same warner 
the King presented my Lorde in his doctor’s 
habit unto our Ladye at Rolles, sytting in a 
towre with many rolles about hym, with comfort- 
able words of his promotion, as it appeareth in 
the verse folowynge. 

Est locus egregius tibi Virgo Sacrata dicatus 
Publica servari quo monumenta solent. 


Hic primo hunc, si tu dignabere, dignor honore : 
Commendo fidei scrinia sacra suz.’” 


1 Chron, W. Thorne ap. Jurisden. col. 1784. 2 Monast. Angl. i. 115. 
P g 5 
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This must have been the representation of 
some image of our Ladye, known as our Ladye 
at Rolles, but no other particulars have as yet 
been found. 


3. Our Ladye Undercroft. 

The celebrated chapel of our Ladye Under- 
croft, or in the crypt, was exactly under the high. 
altar. The statue of our Ladye stood in a canopied 
niche, or as the old name was, a “ tabernacle,” 
on a rich pedestal, on which were sculptured in 
relief subjects from her life. Even in its present 
ruined state it displays remains of its former 
splendour. On the vaultings may be seen traces 
of brilliant blue colourings, on which appear small 
convex gilt mirrors and gilded quatrefoils. The 
royal arms are painted in the centre, and forty 
other shields of coat armour are emblazoned on 
the lower part of the arches. This chapel was 
much enriched by Prior Goldstone, and the shields 
of arms, which mostly belong to the Lancastrian 
noblemen of the Court of Henry VI. would seem 
to have been placed there as memorials of notable 
offerings at the shrine of our Ladye. 

Giraldus Cambrensis mentions a great miracle 
wrought at our Ladye of Canterbury in his time.* 

The Black Prince desired by his will to be 
buried “in the Cathedral Church of the Trinity of 
Canterbury, where the body of the true martyr 
Monsire St. Thomas reposes, in the centre of the 
chapel of our Ladye Undercrofte, right before the 
altar so that the end of our tomb may be ten feet 
from the altar.” But with these directions the 
executors did not comply; they erected his tomb 
in the chapel of St. Thomas, immediately to the 
south of his shrine.‘ 

Numerous offerings were made to our Ladye 
of Undercroft. 

In the accounts of Elizabeth of York— 

24 March, 1502. Offering to our Ladye of 
Undercroft by Richard Milner, of Bynfeld, v. s.° 





® Opp. vol. ii. Gemma Ecclesiastica, dist. i. c. xxxiv. Rolls Ed. 

* Cardinal Morton, who died in 1500, desired to be buried before the image of the 
most Blessed Virgin Marye, commonly called our Ladye of Undercroft, whom he so 
dearly loved. Two monks were to say each one Mass a day for twenty years, together 
with the Placebo and Dirige for his soul (Anglia Sacra i. 64). 

© Privy Expenses, p. 3. 
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CARBROOKE Macna, 
NORFOLK. 


CARLTON COLVILLE, 
SUFFOLK. 


CasTon, NORFOLK. 


CAVERSHAM, BUCKS. 


7 Letters and Papers, &c. 


9 Erasmi Colloquia. 


25 December. Item. Delivered to Doctour 
Attoure for the Queene’s offerings to our Ladye 
of Undercroft, Canterbury, iij s. iiij @.° 

In those of Henry VIII. : 

_ September, 1514. Offering at our Ladye 
Undercroft, 65. 8a." 

May, 1520. Offering at our Ladye Under- 

croft, Canterbury, 65. 82.5 


Erasmus, in his /eregrinatio religionis ergo, 
gives a brief description of the chapel of our 
Ladye Undercroft: “From the shrine of St. 
Thomas, we returned to the crypt. Here the 
Virgin Mother has an abode, but somewhat dark, 
inclosed within a double screen of iron, for fear of 
thieves, for indeed I never saw a thing more laden 
with riches. When lamps were brought, we beheld 
more than a royal spectacle, which in beauty far 
surpassed that of Walsingham. This is only 
shown to men of high rank, or great friends.”® 


Opposite to the south side of the church was 
the chapel of our Blessed Ladye, whose altar and 
image were also in it; this belonged to the gild 
of our Blessed Ladye, which maintained a priest 
to sing there.’ 


Here, in the Church of St. Peter, was a chapel 
of our Blessed Ladye, and a provision for finding 
a light to burn before her image." 


At Caston there was a gild of our Blessed 
Ladye, and a light constantly burning before her 
image. !* 


The image of our Ladye of Caversham stood 
in a chapel attached to the church of Caversham, 
which, in 1162, was granted by King John to the 
Austin Canons of Nutley or Notcele Abbey, in 
the same county. The chapel was then in 
existence, and was held of sufficient importance 
to be named separately in the deed of gift. 
Subsequently, the canons came into possession 
of a manor at Caversham, and erected a cell to 


6 Privy Expences, p. 81. 
Henry the Eighth, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 1465. 8 Joid. p. 1541. 
Amstelodami, 1644, p. 418. 10 Blomefield, i. 602. 


1 Suckling, Antiquities of Suffolk. London, 1842, ii. p. 241. 7* Blomefield, i. 564. 
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their monastery, which was much enriched by 
the offerings made in the chapel of our Ladye. 
Gilbert Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, granted to 
the canons the tithes of all his mills and fisheries 
at Caversham, together with the annual sum of 
twelve shillings, for the maintenance of two lamps 
to burn continually before our Ladye, for the 
health of his soul, and the soul of his brother.™ 

In her will, Isabel, Countess of Warwick, says : 
“To our Ladye of Caversham I bequeath a crown 
of gold, made of my chain and other broken gold 
in my cabinet, weighing’twenty pounds.” 

Many offerings were also made here."* 

In the accounts of Elizabeth of York : 

1502, March 24. Item. Delivered to Sir 
William Barton, priest, for the offering of the 
Queen to our Ladye of Caversham, iis. vid.” 

In the accounts of the King : 

1517, September 6-13. Offering by the King 
at our Ladye of Caversham, 18s. 4d. 

1520, August. Offering at our Ladye of 
Caversham on Ladye-day, 65. 8d. 

Sir Robert Wingfield, writing to Wolsey from 
Easthampstead, on the 17th July, 1552, says, in 
a postscript to his letter: “This morning the 
King rode forth right early to hunt, and the 
Queen is ridden to our Ladye of Cawssam.”?® 

The fate of our Ladye of Caversham has been 
preserved to us. 

Dr. London, writing to Cromwell, says : 

“In my most humble maner I have me 
comendyd unto yower gude lordeschippe acer- 
tenyng the same that I have pullyd down the 
image of our Ladye at Caversham, wherunto 
wasse great pilgremage. The image ys platyd 
over wyth sylver, and I have putt yt in a cheste 
fast lockyd and nayled uppe, and by the next 
bardyge that comythe from Reding to London 
yt shall be browght to your lordeschippe. I have 
also pullyd down the place sche stode in, with 
all other ceremonyes, as lightes, schrowdes, 
crowchys, and imagies of wax hangyng abowt 
the chapell, and have defacyd the same thorowly 
in exchuyng of any farther resortt thedyr. Thys 
chapell dydde belong to Notley Abbey, and ther 





13 Mon. Angl. sub nomine. 14 Testamenta Vetusta 240. 
Privy Expenses, p. 3. 16 Letters and Papers, t. 4. Henry the Eighth, n. 2393. 
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CHATHAM. 


always wasse a chanon of that monastery which 
wasse callyd the warden of Caversham, and he 
songe in the chapell, and hadde the offeringes 
for hys lyvinge.”!” 

’ In another letter, possibly to Sir Richard Rich, 
Dr. London says more on the subject of his 
sacrilegious proceedings ; his letter is very valu- 
able evidence of the popular devotion to our 
Ladye of Caversham. 

“T have pullyd down the image of your Ladye 
at Caversham, with all trynkettes abowt the same, 
as schrowdes, candels, images of wax, crowches 
brochys, and have thorowly defacyd that chapell 
in exchuyng of any farther resortt, ffor even at 
my being ther com in nott so few as a dosyn with 
imagies of wax. The image is thorowly platyd 
over with sylver. I have putt her in a cheste 
fast lockyd and naylede, and by the next bardge 
that comythe uppe it schall be browyt to my 
lorde, with her cootes, cappe and here, with 
dyvers relykes, &c.”}8 

In a third letter Dr. London adds : 

“T have also sent iii. cotes of the image, with 
such thinges as I fownde upon them.”!” 


1. In the will of Symon Fagge. c. 1535. 
“‘T bequeath a taper of a pound of wax to 
our Ladye in St. Gyles’ chapel.”*° 


Our Lady of Chatham. 

2. The celebrated image of our Ladye of 
Chatham is believed to have stood in a niche over 
the entrance arch to the north porch of the old 
Norman church, now no longer existing. 


William Lambarde, an eminent lawyer and 
antiquary, born 1536, and who died 1601, was 
the author of several learned books, one of which 
was A Perambulation of Kent, written in 1570, 
and published six years later.21_ He gives in it the 
following account of our Ladye of Chatham : 

“ Although I have not hitherto at any time 
read any memorable things recorded in historie 
touching Chatham itselfe, yet, for so much as I 


17 Letters relating to the Suppression of the Monasteries, Camden Society, 1843, p. 224. 


18 Zoid, 224. 19 Zoid, 226. 


20 Test. Vetust. 670. 21 Lamborde, p. 324. Edit. Chatham, 1826. 
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have often heard (and that constantly) reported, a 
Popish illusion done at the place, and for that 
also it is as profitable to the keeping under of 
fained and superstitious religion, to renew to mind 
the priestly practices of olde time (which are now 
declining to oblivion) as it is pleasant to reteine 
in memorie the monuments and antiquities of 
whatsoever other kinde, I think it not amisse to 
commit faithfully to writing what I have received 
credibly, by hearing, concerning the idols, some- 
time knowen by the name of our Ladye and the 
Roode of Chatham, and Gillingham. 

“It happened (say they) that the dead corpse 
of a man (lost through shipwracke belike) was 
cast on land in the parish of Chatham, and being 
there taken up, was by some charitable persons 
committed to honest buriall within their church- 
yarde: which thing was no sooner done, but our 
Ladye of Chatham, finding herself offended there- 
with, arose by night, and went in person to the 
house of the parishe clearke (which then was in 
the streete a good distance from the church), and 
making a noise at his windowe, awaked him. This 
man at the first (as commonly it fareth with men 
disturbed in their rest) demanded somewhat 
roughly, who was there? But when he under- 
stoode by hir own answer, that it was the Ladye 
of Chatham, hee changed his note, and most 
mildely asked the cause of her good Ladiship’s 
comming. She told him, that there was lately 
buried (near to the place where she was honoured) 
a sinfull person, which so offended hir eie with his 
ghastly grinning, that unlesse he were removed, 
she could not but (to the great griefe of good 
people) withdraw her selfe from that place, and 
cease her wonted miraculous working amongst 
them. And therefore she willed him to go with 
her, to the end that (by his helpe) she might take 
him up, and cast him again into the river. 

‘* The clerke obeied, arose, and waited on her 
toward the church; but the good Ladie (not 
wonted to walke) waxed wearie of the labour, and 
therefore was inforced for very want of breath to 
sit downe in a bush by the way, and there to rest 
her. And this place (forsooth), as also the whole 
tracke of their iournay (remaining ever after a 
green path) the towne dwellers were wont to shew. 


ae 
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“‘ Now after a while, they go forward againe, 
and comming to the churchyarde, digged up the 
body, and conveied it to the waterside, where it 
was first found. This done, our Ladye shranke 
againe into her shrine, and the clerke peaked 
home to patch up his broken sleepe, but the 
corpse now eftsooner floted up and down the 
river, as it did before. Which thing being at length 
espied by them of Gillingham, it was once more 
taken up and buried in their churchyard. But see 
what followed upon it, not only the Roode of 
Gillingham (say they) that a while before was 
busie in bestowing miracles, was now deprived of 
all that his former vertue, but also the very earth 
and place where this carcase was laide, did con- 
tinually for ever after settle and sinke downeward. 

“This tale, receaved by tradition from the 
elders, was (long since) both commonly reported 
and faithfully credited of the vulgar sort; which 
although happily you shall not at this day learne 
at every man’s mouth (the image being now many 
years sithence defaced) yet many of the aged 
number did lately remember it wel, and in the 
time of darknesse. Hae erat in toto notissima 
Jabula mundo. But here (if I might be so bould 
as to adde to this fable, his ¢rmubiov (or Fabula 
stgnificat), I woulde tell you that I thought the 
morall and minde of the tale to bee none other, 
but that this clerkely wudorAdorns, this talewright 
(I say) and fable-forger, being either the Fermer 
or owner of the offerings given to our Ladye of 
Chatham, and crossing the common haunt and 
pilgrimage to the Roode of Gillingham (lately 
erected Ad nocumentum of his gaine), devised this 
apparition for the advancement of the one and 
defacing of the other. 

“‘For (no doubt) if that age had beene as 
prudent in examining spirits as it was prone to 
beleeve illusions, it should have found that our 
Ladies path was some such greene trace of grasse 
as we daily behold in the fields (proceeding 
indeede of a naturall cause, though by olde wives 
and superstitious people reckoned to be the 
dancing places of night spirits, which they call 
fayries). And that this sinking grave was nothing 
else but a false filled pitte of Maister Clearks 
owne digging. 
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CHESTER. 


“The man was to blame, thus to make debate 
between our Ladye and her Sonne, but since the 
whole religion of Papistrie it self is Theomachia 
and nothing else, let him be forgiven, and I will 
go forward. 

“Sometime knowen by the names of our 
Ladye and the Roode of Chetham and Gil- 
lingham.” 


Here was a celebrated statue of our Blessed 
Ladye in the Church of St. Werburga, and many 
miracles were wrought. It stood in the south 
side of the choir, over the head of the tomb of 
Goddestald the hermit. 

Father Daniel a Virgine Maria relates what 
follows respecting our Ladye of Chester : 

“In this city there were some people who 
were envious of the Carmelites, and said that the 
special title of servants of Marye belonged to the 
other religious orders rather than to them; for 
which the divine indignation fell upon them. For 
almost all the detractors of the Carmelite Order 
died of a sudden death. Wherefore Thomas, the 
abbot of the monastery of St. Werburga in the 
same city, determined that a general procession 
should be made to St. Werburga’s, in which 
monastery, in the south part of the choir, at the 
head of the tomb of the hermit Gooddstald, stood 
an image of the Blessed Virgin Marye by which 
God wrought many miracles. Whilst the proces- 
sion was moving on, and the Carmelites had 
arrived at the image, and were venerating it, in 
presence of a large assembled multitude, the 
image, extending its hand towards them, said in 
the hearing of all present, ‘ Behold my brothers, 
behold my brothers, behold my beloved and 
chosen brothers !’” 

Henry de Sutton, nineteenth abbot, died 
May 8, 1413, and was buried in the broad aisle, 
close to the north side of the south pillar, next to 
the entrance into the choir, before a painting 
formerly called our Ladye of Pitie.?* 


*2 Speculum Carmelitanum per, R.P. F. Danielem a Virg. Maria, Carmelit. 
Antv. 1680, n. 790, f. 179. 
3 Dugdale, Monast. Ang. ii. 374. 
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